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' PREFACE. 

By P. P. CuucTOX, Comynun^n^^r of £!ducation. 

In tho olemenUry and secondary schools of tlio l/niled Stales textbooks play a 
more^portant part than in similar schools of most other countries. In almost all 
subjects ^hers and pupils depend on textbooks both for facte and for order or 
plantation. Few teachers correct errors in statements of facte; fewer still attempt 
to improve or are able to improve faulty arrangement of material or illogical or 
unpeda^cal development of subjects treated. Lessons aro assigned, learue<l, and 
recited ui the order given in the books. The adoption of textbooks for use in any 
Bchool or system of schools therefore determines in large degree the courses of' study. 

Of the three factors in every echool-^buildiug and equipment, teachers, and texU 
bwke— it can hardly be said that textbooks constitute tlie fnctoi: of least importance. 
Frequently the textbook is the teacher, while the man or woman called the teacher 
is only a kind of taskmaster or policeman driving 'the children through the pages of 
the textbook. This is especially true of a^orge uuipbor of ono-room country schools 
in which tho teachers ‘'hear the lessons'' of from 25 to 36 classes a day, giving from 
6 to 10 or 15 minutes to each lesson. It is therefore a'*matter ot great imirortance 
that the best posaiblo textbooks on all subjects of school study be put into the hands 
ot teachOT and children, and tho methods by which this is attempted in the several 
States, cities, and individual schools must have interest fpr all school officers. 

^ The CMt of textbooks, Hko the cost of any other part of tho schools, is also a ma.ter 
of great interest, about which people at largo have little accurate information and 
aboutwhich th^e is much wild si)ocuIation. , It is frequently stated that the annual 
cost. of textbooks for use in tho pjiblic schools of some Sute of avemge tuzo If many 
millions of doUarsi and tjie legislators are told tliat by some new scheme cf adoption ! 

and purchase of textbooks soyoral millions might bo saved annually to taxpayers or 
, to parents. A careful study of Iho subject, however, shows that the total value of all 
tmtltpoks manufactured and sold in the United States is not more than eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars a year, and that the cost of textbooks for eighteen and one-half million ' 
children enrolled in the public elementary and higher schools of tlie United States is 
not morO Ulau fifteen ilHlliou dollars- a year, an avenige of about 80 cents for each 
child. Tlxisshc'if , that tho cost of textbooks is approximately 2 per cent of llie total 
' cost of the schools. If the value of the time of the children bo counted as a part of 
the cost of education, then the cost of textbooks is only a fraction of 1 per cent of the 
total^cost. 

, ^ In view of the very important j>art which textbooks play in our schools and the 

insignificance of then cost as compared with the total cost of education, il would 
' Boetn to be utmost folly to adopt books upon any other consideration except tliat of 
merit, or to fail to provide a means by wliicli all children in the schools. may be sup- 
plied promptly with all tho books ne^ed.^ Only in this way may we hope to obtain - 

mtisfactory returns from the time, money, and energy expended on the schools. 

When schwl boards remember that a difference of 10 per cent in the cost of textbooks 
means a difference of less than one dollar in ^thousand of the to^l cost of education, ^ 

; : tltoy will hardly adopt inferior books or rely oh any means of supplying books which 
; jjpyolvw any unusual jrisk of forcing inferior books upon the (^bools. * 

^ efforts to find the beet methods for selecting textbooks, and getting them 
. ihto the schools, school officers and people will find much, help in the reeults of a 
^ study of this subject made by Mr. A. 0. Menahan, this bureau's specialist in rural 
; \ ^ ^op adininistration. . * 









F^EE TEXTBOOKS AND STATE UNIFORMITY. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS. 


Furnishing textbooks at the expense of tho community, free to the 
individual school children, is not a new idea in tho United States. 
It began as a movement in city school administration nearly a cen- 
tury ago. Phil^elphia made provisions for free textbooks in 1818. 
Other cities, pmicipally in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New JTork, 
and Massachusetts, soon followed. A list is included in this section, 
compiled from data, published in the Report of tho Commissioner of 
Education for 1002, ‘ giving the names of the larger cities and the 
dates when free textbooks were adopted. Only those are included 
which furnished books free before 1884, the year the first State-wide 
adoption was made. In addition it should be remembered that many 
smaller cities furnished free books before 18S4. 


Citia among the ii9 iargest t)i tht United Sictee adopting free tcxibooh$ preriout to 1SB4, 

Wilminj^ton, 1875 

JohiiHlown, Pa. . : 1875 

WooD^ket, R, 1 1877 

New York, N. Y 1878 

howcll, MajBs \ 1881 

Yonkers, N. Y 1883 

La Croeae, Wia 1882 

Holyoke, Mawn. .' 1883 

Camden, N. J 1883 


Philadelphia, Pa 1818 

Jersey City, N. J 1830 

Newark, N.J.., 1838 

1850 

1855 

Charloetoii, S. 0 ^ 1856 

Paterson, N.J 1860 

(Chester, Pa 1864 

Pu.sHaio, N. J 1870 

Kali River, Mass. 1 . 1874 


Newark, N. J.... 
Elizabeth, N. j/. 
Hoboken, N. ji . 


Massachusetts was the first State to pass a mandatory State-wider 
freo-textbook law;>4his became effective in 1884. Before this date 
16 towns were furnishing free books. The dates when similar laws 
were passed in the other 14 States where mandatory legislation is 
now in force ore given in the table on page 10. 

Tho movement for free textbooks is a logical part of the movement 
for free education. ^ The idea that every boy and girl in the United 
States shall have ah opportunity for an clomontary and secondary. ; 
school education seems to bo firmly established; also the idea that 
the support of tho schools whore this opportunity is given shall bo 

> Bee Ropprt of Conuntosioiler of^duntloo, 1903, vol. S. page 3390. Tbellstth^glvoo laof tbolM citfei 
In the potted Slates with a population of 25.000 or ovjerln 1900 which bad treo textbooks In 1902. The 
datos of adoption ami the grades In which books were supplied are also gtveb. Aocordlng to this source • 
93of tho 159 cities fumbbed free textbooks. > 

5 • . ^ 
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• placed not wholly upon the children or their pa.-ents, but upon the 
community, or State. The necessity of popular education in a demo- 
cratic ^vemment like tha^,^ the United States and of the various 
States is so generally recognized that compulsory education laws 
have been p^d in all but two of the States, and comparatively 
little complaint is now hoard from taxpayers who aro required to 
assist both tlpamgh direct and indirect taxation in the support of 
schools for thoVhildroa compellod by law to attend. Under the 
general system of education in tlio Uniteil States the three principal 
factors are tho school plant, the teacher, and the textbook. The 
textbook is undoubtedly of much greater importaiice than it should 
be, but it will hold its position of importance at least as long as tho 
preset large proportion of untrained teachers aro employed in tho 
public school systems. Tho untrained and tho partially trained 
. teacher must “lean ’ on the textbook; he or she must rely upon it 
both for subject matter and for method of teaching. It is important, 
therefore, that good books, selected by competent authority, bo in 
the hands of all children, rich and poor alike. In no other way can 
to requirement bo met except through free books. . There are many 
children too poor to pay for books, and many others to whom the 
cost is such an important item that school authorities hesitate to 
change tho books in use oven when much better results might be 
obtained by a change. It is true that, in many States which have 
not adopted free te.xtbooks, laws have been passed requiring local 
school authorities to furnish books free to indigent children. This, 
on the whole, has proved unsatisfactory; it marks ns “charity pupils”’ 
some who wish to bo independent, and it k a direct encouragement 
to others a little above tho “indigent" class to use influence with 
school authorities to obtain free books. 

The movement for free textbooks is also a logical part of a move- 
ment for compulsory education. Legal oalctmcnts are provich'd to 
require children to attend school. Thoinjlfitcndanco is of little value 
unless tho children have textbooks. * If their parents aro unable td 
buy books for them, or are unwilling to do so, or fail to provide books 
for tho opening days of the school, the work of the school is greatly 
delayed. A faw pupils without books hold the entire class back. 

In any educational system ^hero tho textbooks aro of so much 
importance as they are in tho United Sutra, supplementary books 
must be furnished. With the imtrained teacher using but > one 
textbook, the pupil acquires little information except that included 
m tdie book. Tho instructional work of the school consists largely 
study of textbooks on the part of the pupils, and the hearing 

vt — ® tbe teacher. A general appreciation 

that the teacher must not rely upon one book is developing. This 
L that supplementwy books must be furnished. Under the 
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free tQxt^K)ok system boards, of coiubo, have ^thority to purchase 
such books; under any other system it is difficult to obtain thena. 

The principal arguments advanced in favor of froo textbooks are: 

(1) Poor children wlu>se parents are unable to purchase books, or are 
unable to do so without groat sacrifice, may attend *^hool as weti 
equipped in this respect as the richer children; (2) imiformity of tex,t- 
books in each school administrative district is secured; (3) texts 
may ho changed with litth^ inconvonionre whenever changes are desir- 
able; (4) additional textbooks and suppleineiitar^ books may be 
supplied ; (5) school work is not delayed at the beginning of the school 
year while parents obtain books for their children. 

It is clatmod also that books purchased by school Imards, because 
purchasetl in quantities, cost less than those bought by individual 
parents. This is undoubtedly true if only the same number of 
books is purchased. Under the free textbook system more different 
books are usually obtained as*basic texts and as supplomontaiy books, 
and changes arojnade more frequently; on the other hand> books 
Indonging to the school are in^ more nearly constant use as ditferent 
classas and different divisions use the same books. It is therefore 
probable that the total investment is about the same. Also it is 
probable that the total annual per capita expenditure for books in 
a State with froo textbooks is about the same as in a State where 
children or parents purchase their awn hooks. Conclusive data to 
prove this statement do not seem to bo available, but figures are 
given later which support this statement. In examining these fig- 
ures, it must bo remembered that most, of the froe-textbook States 
maintain a larger proportional number of high schools than most of 
the other States, and that the cost of books given includes those for 
high schools as well as those for elementary schools. This, of course, 
makes the per capita cost higher than it would be* otherwise. 

Iho principal arguments advanced against free books and in. favor 
of the j)upils purchasing their own books are: (1) Parents and pupils 
are mado to realize that they tian not become wholly dependent on 
the State, but must continue to assume some of the responsibilities 
of education; (2) on account of the cost, greatly increased school 
taxes would be necessary or the amount available for salaries and 
other expenses would bo decreased; (3) children should not be 
required to use books soiled by other children as they are objection- 
able to the majority of children and parents both for esthetic and ' 
sanitary reasons; (4) by purchasing textbooks homo libraries may 
be built ap;^ (5) books furnished free are not cared for as are those 
owned l^y the pupils. On the other hand, because the free textbooks ^ 

> This do«s not atwnri fdknr; Moond-bhnd books sold by ono ohfld to another; and when 

In textbooks a^ made, piO)lisbars allow an axobange prioa. Bo many o( the old books are fatherad op 
in thli way that relaUrely few home libraries of textbook^i result. 
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are public property, intruatod to the pupU, to.be paid for if damaged ^ 
or lost, and frequently inspected by the teacheiB, it is claimed that 
they arc as well or better cared for. Testimony collected from 39 
cities furnishing free textbooks, ou tliia. point, is contained in tbe 
annual report of the Commissioner of Education for 1902, volume 1, 
page 639. The great majority roporteil tliat books aro apparently 
as well cored for os under the iiulivitluol ownership plan. The care 
the books receive tlepeiids eutin'Iy ti}Km the way in whieli tlie s>'stom 
is managed. 

The consensus <»f opinion among U'aehors, superintendents, and 
school authorities wherever fn*e textbooks have hw'u furnished to > 
childrcr seems to Iks strongly in’ favor of llie system. The reports 
ajpo practically unanimous that tlie plan is succcssfid, Kefeiv«ice 
. has been m ado/to an inquiry juade a few years ago among cities in 
Ao United States fumishiiig fnH) books. This iiujuiry asked for 
i^onnatioii as to whether the plan was generally satisfactory; 74 
cities reported yes, six cities partially, and no cities reported no. 

A Massachusetts olOcial education report gives the following as 
some of tbe advantages of the free textbook system as determined 
by many years of free texts in the State: 

Experienco haa broiiglil sumo of iho l^onoflls of tho frw toxtl>ook «\ sloni into weU- 
deiinod and cuospicuoufl prominem'o, o«, for itisianco, tlio following: 

1 . Tbe removal of a 8ori<ms bunion uf ox)>euHo fntin puronts. 

2. The cndiug of tlie friction that »o oftoC aria's when parents with old l>ouk(i in '* 
posHOHsitm aro callod to buy now. 

3. Tbe lianiflliing of obnoxious (listinctitmH l>ctw<H'n thuno who can and tliooo who 
can not afford to buy their own books. 

4. A more generous ahd varied supply of textl)04^k(i at srbool^ with uniformity 
wherever desirable. 

5. Greater case in keeping this supply frixih and modern. 

6. IncToased respoci for lHM»ks, us shown in the rare of them. 

7. Great ea\ing in time and energy, becanso of having Uwks <m liand, in ample 
supply, when terms Ixgin or new mrUjocts art* taken up. 

8.. A larger and more permanent atteudiim'o ui>on the public scho<ds. 

9. A closer approach to the i<leal of a free publicHfchoel s>Titera. 

The division of education of the Russell Sago Foundation in 1912 
questioned 20 S^te superintendents, in States in which free text- 
books arc fumisbed to all or the larger portion of the children, with 
respect to the eflFoct of the free textbooks on educational efficiency, 
Hie results of the inquiry are as follows : * 

In no dnglo case is there any movement looking toward the repeal of the free text- 
book Jaw. 

Each ono of th^O State superintondonta testifies that f«w textbooks fohance tlie 
eQt^ncy of the ^Pbing in the public achoola, 

flags Fou nda ti o n. DIvtaloa of •doosUon. A oompassUTe Mudr of publlo«chool syslmi in 
.thstaty^lfht 8Ut««. KevYork^lOU. 
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Seventeen of them teedfy thnt the free textbook eysb n& ifende to prolong the 
life of the child. The other three have no data ou which to bane answers. 

Fourteen of ^e 20 testify that the free textbook ^'stemonakee the adoption of nev 
textbooks easier, in the othcur 6 casos new adoptions aro regulated by law and so 
arc not afTectod. . y . 

Id a similar way 14 Buperintondonta wrote that the free textbook system hvf no 
apparent tendency to take away from tl»e child iho pride of personal ownership which 
might come ilirough having privately bought l>ooks, 

, School Ixxikfl bought by Die community cost tho romintmk>' ol»o«l 20 jwr cent loss 
than th<^' do wlten tlicy are iKiughi by indiWduUls. ^ 


tX)ST OF TEXTBOOKS. 

Tlioro is a foar thatfreo textbooks will add greatly to tho cost of 
the publiosdliool system and will greatly mcrctiso the rate of taxa- 
tiou for 8choolT}urpo8os. lu districts where tho rate is oln^ady high 
. there is.^ar that compulsory free books will result in lower .salaries 
of tho teaching force. It is an umiecossary fear for, as a matter of 
fact, tho coat of the books is a relatively small item in the total 
expenditure for school purposes. Greatly exaggeratedddcaa prevail • 
concerning tho total number of textbooks sold in tho United States 
(Muh year ajid tho amuial profits rewulting fcoin such sales. Confi- 
dential data have been obtained by tho B*rrcau of Education froix\43 
textbook publishers in tho United States relative to Uioir total sales 
for 1913* This list of 43 includes practically all of the textbook pub- 
lishers In tho United States whoso businoso Ls more thaji purely local, — 
They handle probably 99 per cent, of tho total textbook business. 
Tlieso publishers submitted figures stating their total sales of text- 
books for^uflo in public schools and their total sales for botli public 
and private schools for tlio ymr 1913. >The aggregate for public 
. schools, elenientary and liigh, amounted/to S14, 261, 768.25.* Tho 

total enrollment in public elementary ami liigh schools for the year 
was approximately 18,609,040. Excluding the elemontaxy school 
lyiroUment of •California, as California prinks her owti demon tary 
books,* tho number becomes 18,213,786. Therefore, for each child 
enrollctl in the public schools in tlio United States tlie total emnud ' 
solo of textbooks is 78.3 cents, Tlio total expenditure per child 'for 
textbooks is greater than this amount by from 10 to 15 per cent, as 
local dealers receive a commission on sales fixed in many States by 
legislation at tho percents given. The cost of toxtiiooks is, 'there- 
fore, but little more than 2 per cent of tho total cost of mainte- ^ 
nance, support, and equipment. The solo per child on* the school 
population basis (5-18 years of ago) is 56,6 cents; the annual per 
capita sale of textbooks bn the total population basis is less than 

* The eggregete for all tohools, boUi pelbllo and ptivate, amounted to $17^4.030. 

’Kansas abo now print* many of the textbook* used ki the State; the plan, however, was not la 
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16 cents. De&nite data in r^srd to the cost in free textbook States 
-TO included in the table below. 

Tabu 1 . — Per capita co$t of textbooke bae^ <m total school enrollment in free-texihooh 
States and in the District of Columbia. 



Doto 

of 

adf^v 

tioo. 

. t 

Total cost 
of text- 
books, 
19ia-14. 

Per capita 
cost bastMt 
on en- 
rollmoDt.4, 

Poroentaco 
4 of cost of 
wxtbook3 
to total 
cost of 
schools. 

^Arizona 

1913 

1913 

1898 

1891 

1889 

1896 

1 1102,034.(10 

) $2. 43 


***CaUfonite 


-*l>elawQFe 




pfcttktofCoiumbla 

477 fV\ 




- Maina. 


^ ifl 

Maryland. 

1AA 47A IVl 

* 

O, 111 

'^Masaachuaetts. 

' 1884 
1891 
1913 
1899 
1894 
1893 
1893 
1994 

dW *>“|A l\A 

• K J 

Tn 

3. 34 

^^efanaka . 

i !)nn (w\ fv) 

. I'j 

1 fin 


Nevada. . ."“rrr. 

< 25, 0(V). (X) 
60,318,00 
495, 714. (X) 
1,159,614.00 
102 851. 79 

1* uu 
12.30 


N-Jlew Hamrebire 

‘**1 

'•^ew Jersey 

• VJ 

9 if 

^FaniWylvazda , 

• oi 

• 82 

1* rn 

9 iQ 

^Rhodelaland .* 

1. 23 

A* 

3. 78 

^Utah: : 


4 1 M 


*“ Vermont 

1895 
1899 ' 

IWl, iw 

50.ril7.00 
3A fjLit) nn 

7A 

4. 62 

• WyonUiig 

« 4 O 

1. 25 

2 58 
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* This llgura Is for the first year with froo texts, and is therefore the IntroductoTT cost Tbeoimual cost 
Will be troin otte-foorLb to ono-hall of this amount. 

* Elementary schools only. 

* Estimate by State superintendent of pabllo instruction. 

The high per c^ita coat of free textl>ook.s for 1913-14 was due to the fact that this wa«' the voar of chang- 
toff wd rary purchases were, therefore, made. The per capita cost, as stauyj was 11.93, 

totaling for the year. Adoptions were made for flveyeors, and whtm tI:o cost ff>r tho roimiirlng 

“ aeoertained the aTerage will be much lower. The cost for 1910-H was 65 cents per capita: 
tor 1911-13, 68 cents. 


Cbmparison of these figures and others representing tho cost in 
States where free textbooks arO not furnished may be made from 
ih© data in the following pages, obtained f^jom various authentic 
Bourccs, principally from tho rtionagto of tho State depositories. 
All of tho State depositories wore asked by the bureau to submit 
figures showing their total sales for public-school textbooks each 
year for the past five years. Some have done so and others have 
not, principally because in many States the textbook business is 
tut a part of a general business, and individual accounts are not 
kept from which the exact amoimt of textbook solos can be obtained 
without considerable, work. In reviewing tho figures given it must 
be remembered that in nearly all States books may be purchased 
directly from the publishers by sending cash to the main offices. 
Books are then sent by mail or express, and a record of their sale 
would not appear in tho office of tho State book depositories. Tho 
per capita sales figures presented are, therefore, undoubtedly lower 
than the actual sales. However, from them an estimate may be 
made approximatmg closely the amount of money spent for public- 
school textbooks by adding 10 to 16 per cent for local commissions. 

The State depository of Virginia is the Virginia Book Co., located 
at Sichmond. The manager givos the following figures for the list 
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value of its sales of public-school textbooks for four years: July 1, 

. 1911, to June 30, 1912, $146,849.46; July 1, 1912, to Jime 30, 1913, 
$265,617,77; July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914, $223,064^; July 1, 
1914, to May 29, 1915, $215,688.81. 

This makes the average annual sale $212,805.25. The school 
enrollment was 409,825 in 1911-12 and 427,937 in 1912-13. Later 
figures have not yet been announced by the State department of 
education. The per capita sale based on the number of chUdren 
enrolled. was approximately 36 cents in 1911-12 and 62 cents in 
1912-13. The enrollment includes both white and negro children; 
the amount expended by white children was undoubtedly much 
greater than these figures, the amount by negroes much less. 

The State depository of Nevada (Gray, Kcid, Wright Co.) ropdrts 
the average annual sales of elementary-school textbooks for the past 
five years as $10,938. This is the cost to the various districts, or. in 
other words, the retail figures. The per capita sale on the basis of 
enrollment was from 90 to 98 cents. 

The Charles Ilf eld Co. of Albuquerque, N. Mox., as State depository, 
sells approximately 90 per cent of the textbooks used in the State. . 
The firm states that the total amount paid publishers by it for ele- 
mentary-school textbooks for four years (since 1911) amc&its to a 
little over $1 1 7,000. The firm estimates that the total expenditure 
annually in the State for aU elementary textbooks from all sources 
is close to $30,000. This is approximately 50 cents per child on the 
enrollment basis. This estimate is undoubtedly- too low. 

No report from the Oklahoma depository was received bj^ the 
Bureau, but Prof. O. E. Klingaman,. of tbe State University of Iowa, 
in a recent article published in' the January issue of the Iowa Journal 
of History and Politics on textbook legislation in Iowa, presents 
figures relative "to the total sales of textbooks in Oklahoma obtained 
from the Oklahoma Book Co. The Oklahoma Book Co. is the State 
depository, and all textbooks used in the State are obtained from it. 
The total sales for a five-year period beginning in 1909, according 
to data submitted by the company to Prof. Elingaman, were approx- 
imately $250,000 annually. The average amount expended per 
child per year was, therefore, 57 cents. As in Virginia, the expendi- 
ture per white child was undoufttodlj greater than this, and per 
negro child much loss. 

The Kansas Book Co. (State depository) reports the not sales of 
State-adopted books as follows: 1909-10, $198,2fi3.S2; 1910-11, 
$170,410.24; 1911-12, $144,887.17; 1912-13, $369,768.37; 1913 -h’ 
$179,818.78. “The largely increased sales, of 1909-10 and 1912-13 
were due to the fact that new adoptions were put in in these years. 
Under the laws of, Kansas the dealer was pennitted to add 10 per 
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cent for his comnus^ion, and so the total cost to pupils would be 
increased by 10 per cent on above amounts/' 

The average annual enrollment in elementary schools for these 
years was from 360,000 to 370,000. The average expenditure for 
these foiu; school years, which includes 1912-13 with very large dis- 
bursements on account of new adoptions, was approximately 68 cents 
per capita on the school-enrollment basis. The cost to the children 
would bo 10 per cent more, or approximately 64 cents. 

The J, K, Gill Co. of Portland, Oreg,, submits the following: 


Sales of school books in the State of Oregon for the years^J 911 19 J 4 , inclusive. 


Vear. 

Crade 

books. 

nigh • 
M.‘bool. 

* Total. 

1911 

tS4,309.25 I 
7ti,067..'SO 
230,S«3,SO ! 
95,722.fO 1 

933,730.53 

1 30 665. (i5 

1117 oao 77 

1913 


1913 

i W, 457. 00 

lUU, 9 lO. 

2H7 340. 50 

1914 

' 4ti,704.90 

14 / 4^.50 





Tlie above figures include the textbooks that are regularly adopted 
for use in the State, and which are sold by contract made with the 
State board of education, by the various puhlisl»ers. The Gill Co, 
serves as a depository for the supplying of these hooks at the con- 
tract prices. 

In addition to the above, a good matiy ‘‘supplementary'’ texts, 
particularly in reading, arc sold. These salens amounted to $23,500, 
$21,350, $25,000, $25,000, for the years between 1911 and 1914. 

The enrollment in Oregon in all public schools was as follows: 
1910-11, 118;412; 1911-12, 139,520; 1912-13, 145,488. On the 
bi^is of school enrollment the per capita expenditure is, therefore, 
approximately $1,06. Tliis includes the sales for 1913, the year of 
new adoptrions, with extra large sales on this account. Adoptions 
are made every six years. 

The State depository of Alabama is a department of a mercantile 
establishment, I^veman^ Joseph & Ijoob, They report the total sales 
of graded textbooks of the State adoption for use in the public schools 
for the past five years as follows : 


1910 $199,357.23 

1911 : : 204,823.33 

1912.. ....' 181,226.1^7 

1913 295,373.36 

1914 344,695.24 


Total.... 1,226,476.03 


The average enrollment in Alabama for these years was approxi- 
mately from 430,000 to 436,000. The average annual sale was 
$245,095. The per capita sale on the basis of school population was, 
therefore, approximately 66rcents. *• 
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The McNeil Co., State depository of Arizona, expended for text- 
books in 1912, $32,834; in 1913, $82,343; and in 1914, $33,126, 
These were sold to local dealers at an average advance of 10 per cent. 
When the free-textbook law was passed, the State depository secured 
a contract with the State and tpok back the stock of all local dealers 
and resold to the State. The school enrollment in 1911-12 was 
33,310; in 1912-13 it was 35,160. 

,F. F. Hansell & Bro. (Ltd.), the State depository of Louisiana, 
report their sales of schoolbook^ as follows: 


Schoolbook taUs by the LouUiana State depository. 


Ymn. 

, Vfecella. . 
neous BChool- 
booka. 1 

Net schoolbook salfw— 
State books. 

Total sales. 

Rfltsfl and 
wholesale. 

RetafL 

Wholesale. 

I0I!-12 : 

97,141.39 

9,596.01 

10,567.00 

13,073.66 

$10,627.95 

10,276.43 

12,534.89 

9,155.86 

'‘$134,152.96 
136,026.76 
138, 105.74 
117,485.97 

$151, 9a 80 
155,399.79 
161,257. U 
145,314.49 

191^13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Total 

■ ■ 

45,997.66 

43,644.62 

525,771.43 

614,413.71 


The school enrollment for the same years as far as figures are 
available was 287,988 in 1911-12 aad'293,522 in 1912-13. 

The schoolbook depository for West Virginia, the James & 

Co., Clarksburg, report as follows: ' 


/The firet year of tho adoption we distributed in the 35 northern counties of West 
Virginia, and the S. Spencer Moore Co. had the 20 southern counties; consequently 
for tho year 1912-13 the figures are only approximate. The law exempts towns of 
3,^ or more from the use of these books. The values given are tho'coet to the pupils. 


For year of 1012-13 $260,000 

' For year of 1913-14 i23, 000 

For year of 1914-15 114,000 


The enrollment in aU schools for tho year 1912-13 was 289,951; 
for later years the figures are not available. Bata are not available 
to show the enrollment in towns not using the Stato-adopted books. 

Tho Southern School-Book Depository, the State depository of 
Mississippi, report the amounts paid to publishers by them for S.tate- 
adopted elementary school textbooks as follows: 1910-11, $233,- 
954.50; 1911-12, $161,606.74; 1912-13, $138,632.43; 1913-14, $165,- 
765.46; 1914-15, $134,518.05. Tho school enrollment for the same 
years as far as data are available was 1910-11, 461,374; 1911-12, 
483,771; 1912-13, 484,039. ' 

Further information is contained in the rejrort of the Georgia 
schoolbook investigating committee to the State legislature (1914). 
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OeoTgia has State adoption of uniform hooks by the State board of 
education. Free boob are not furnishod, children or parents being 
required to purchase the books adopted by the State Board. In 
discussing the annual expense of books in the State", the committee 
makes the foUowing statement: 

Perbapa, also, it ia due the general aesembly to give the reeulta of our effort to 
find, approximately at loaet, about the amount of money expended for Bchoolbooks 
in thia Btate, especially einco many widely divergent eedmates and etatomenta on 
thia Bubject have been given to the public. So far aa the elementary school a are 
concerned, the^flwom figuros of the doalers are to the effect that the total ealca for the 
regular adopted* texts during the past three years are a little lees than $150,000 annu- 
ally. Some effort has been made to check these figures, and there were Belocto{i for 
thia purpose the counties of Habersham, Schley, and Early, and the figures given 
appear to coiroborato the previous conclueien.'' ! % . 

It should bo noted that this figure (*150,000) is the total sales for 
the "regular adopted texts" only. In Georgia most of the cities and 
tovms are exempted from using the State-adopted books. The 
State superintendent estimates that *50,000 additional is expended 
for books for elementary school pupils in cities and towns not in- 
cluded above. 

The total enrollment in the elementary schools of Georgia for the 
year these sales were made was approximately 575,000. The expendi- 
ture per' child was, therefore, approximately 35 cents. Both white 
and negro pupils are included in the above figures; the expenditure 
per white child was undoubtedly much greater than 35 cents, and 
per negro child loss. The cost of new books in the Georgia State- 
adopted series is compared with prices paid in other States with 
State adoptions in Table 5. * . 

A recent estimate of the cost of providing free textbooks for the 
^State of New .York has just been completed by the Now York State 
department of efficiency and economy. . The results constitute a 
report to the State legislature, dated January 15, 1915. This report 
gives an estimate of the probable expenditure necessary to supply 
all elementary and secondary school pupils in the State with free 
books. The estimate is based upon figures obtained from Now Yorjc 
City relatiy^ to the cost in the c\J»y school system>, where free text- 
books havevl^en supplied for 37 years. Uniformity of textbooks 
does not prevail in New York City. The department of education 
authorizes books which may be used, the selections being made by 
each individual school. The official list contains 1,806 titles of 
books for elementary schools and 2,225 titles of books for secondary 
scIxooIb. The city department had no statistics regarding the aver- 
age cost of the books purchased, end it was necessary, therefore, to 
collect individual information from the various schools. A canvass 
was made of 460 schools with 18,325 teachers and 597,229 pupils in 
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elementary grades.* The titles and prices of all textbopks in use 
in 439 of these schools were obtained. A brief summary showing 
the average unit price paid in the city of New York, according to 
this report, for the textbooks used in teaching the seven subjecta 
prescribed in the course of elementary instruction is given below j 
also there is given the cost of supplying pupils with textbooks in 
the city high schools. It must be clearly understood that these 
figures do not represent annual expenditures for free toxtbpoks. 
They represent the cost of now books, which would bo the expense 
incurred by the installation of a free textbook system. 'The annual 
expenditure would bo approximately these figures divided by the 
number of years the books aro used. The same report publishes the 
average annual cost of textbooks in 28 New York cities furnishing 
free books for elementary^ schools and 17 furnishing them for sec- 
ondary schools. New York City is included in both groups. The 
annual per capita cost in elementary schools of 28 cities is SO.6456; 
secondary schools of 17 cities, $1.5833. 


Tablb 2 —Average price per booh in elemenigry eehools of the city cLNcpi York. 


Subject. 




Credos; 

A 



1 

2 

■I 

4 

5 ' 

6 

7 

H 

Hemline 

SO. 247 

SO. 279 

SO- MS 

en 'Ml 


SO. 300 
.137 

SO. 260 

SO. 238 

Siwiilne 


ew. joi 
.123 
. 229 

SO, 306 

. i;i2 

Arithmetic 







Gcoerjphr 

It no 1 Iv'^h 




!441 

.4*1 

• OX/ 

..567 

*377 

*990 

it»Dsii\n * 

riivsioloev . . 



.104 

.273 

90S 

.30 

.326 

.304 

.4M 

History 





. MU 


. 421 

. 436 
■ 71P 

Tptol per pupil per frrtde 

.247* 

.2;o , 

-629 

1.775 

. I. KOI 

2. 107 

2 . 1(»3 

2.242 


Tablr ^.—Average price of textbooks in secondary schools of the city of New York. 


First-year subjects 

Second-year subjects 

Third-year subjects 

Fourth-year and special subjecta, 


13. 5315 
5. 3074 
7. 0463 
5. $395 


This investigation indicates that the probable cost of installation 
of a system of funiishing free textbooks to all the pupils in fhe 
public schools of the State would be an average of $1.^348 for each 
elementary school pupil, and J|4. 8487 for | 9 ach secondary school pupil, 
“if purchased from private publishers at prices paid by the city of 
New York. N o estimate has been made of the cost of publication by 
the State iteelf. The cost of renewal, or the annual cost of a free 
textbook system for New York State, is estimated from the annual 
cost in free textbook cities of the State as follows: In elementary 
schools, $0.6456; in secondary schools, $1.6833.^' 
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^TEXT OK FREE TEXTBOOK MOVEMENT, 

Free textbookB for all public elementary schools are mandatory in 
15 States; hi 11 of those they are mandatory for public secondary 
ischools as well. These 11 are: Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massa*-' ' 
chusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. The four in which free textbooks 
need bo furnished to all elementary school pupils oiJy are Arizona, 
California, Utah, and Vermont, ' In the Distrka of Columbia there 
is no law, but books are furnished by the board of education free 
to all elementary school children. 

• Of these States five — Arizona, Calif ornifi, Delaware, Neyada, and 
Utah — require the use of books adopted by State authorities. Mary- 
- land allows county boards to select books, Nebraska and Wyoming 
leave the selection with the local district boards, and New Jersey, 

• Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island with the city or township boards. lr\' Arizona and 
California all books 6re secured from State funds and remain the^ 
property of the State. In the other instances the books are pur- 
chased by the local an thorites from local funds, either cit}% county, 
township, or district, depending upon the unit of administration and 
support in each iiistilnce. ^ 

In 17 other States school districts may supply free books if they 
desire to do so; this applies to ^JWistriets in IG States and To cities 
and. union free districts only in Network. These “permissive ” States 
are Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Now York, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Vii’ginid, and Wisconsin. Texas 
was put in this list by act of the 1015 legislature. A “permissive” ^ 
law was passed in Oregon in 1013 but was repealed by the 101 5 legis- 
lature. In all but 5 of these 17 permissive States the question of 
^ whether or uot fr(?o textbooks shall bo furnished is decided by a 
majority vote of the legal voters in the individual school districts. 
The matter is left to the discretion of tho school boards in North 
Dakota, Ohio, Washington, and West Virginia; in Idaho it is left ^ 
to the district, subject to regulations of the State board of education. 

The extent to which the permissive laws have been taken advantage 
of in the various States is indicat(^ in tho following staton;ents fur- 
nished in all but two cases by the State superintendents (1913-15): 

' CoioraJo.— The majority of tho larger cities an A many of 1, .500 or over fur- 
nish free textbooks. Of the rural district^, probably not more than^O per cent lake 
Advantage of free textbook law. • * 

Conneetitul . — One hundred and thirty-tliree towns (townahips) of the State furnish 
free textbooks; 35 do not. In the pubUc schools of the towns furnishing free textbooks, 

56 per cent of the total children of the State are enrolled. The total cost of free text^ 
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books for the year X913-14 was reported by the State superiutcndeTit to bo 1120^105, 
which is a cost of $0.70 per cliild . 

District of Columbia . — Books aro funiishod free to all elementary school pupils. 

Idaho — While the State board of education has authority to determine whether 
textbooks shall be free or not, it has not yet exercised its authority in this particular, 
leaving the otloplion entirely optional witli individual scliool districls. About 75 
per cent of the school districts of Iho Shite furnish free textbooks. This represents 
slightly more than 75 per rent of the school <’hiMr<*n. 

lotva . — Out of a total of nearly 5,000 sclux>l ror])onitiou8 in ilio State, lem than 70 
^ fimiish fri>o textbooks. 

Kanafis.-~\ cry few districts and no citie?, aci onling to the State superintendent, 
have taken advantage of the provisions of the law permitting districts to furnish free 
toxlbooks. *‘The practice is so slight that it is hardly wortii considering.’^ 

Michigan.~^\ total of 1,177 districts in Michigan havo adopted free textbooks, A 
conservative estimate would plai'O the niimlier of children included as between 95,000 
and 100,000. This is heUveen 15 and 20 per cent of the total school enrollment. 

i/iaiirsoio.— Out of 9,70:i districts in the StatoVreporting. 0,599 furnisli free texts. 
Approximately nine-tenths of the children enrol l(xl aro in these eohoola. 

ifwsown*.— Throe hundred ami twenty-thnie districts are rei>ortod by the county 
superintendents as fiiniishiug textbooks free. In 207 of those districts $113,873.60 
was spent for booka-for tho 130,541 pupils, whieh makes the cost about 87 cents per 
pupil. Free books have been fiiniished only to the fir.*<t four grades iu 138 of those 
207 di.'itricts. Approximately 30 fuT cent of the children in the State receive free 
books. - 

'$fontaaa—ln 1914 textbtwki were provided by 013 out of l,3(>9 school districts, 
’rhis makes slightly loss than 57 per cent of the enrollment with free textbooks. 

New I or t.— Many cities and villages supply froo textbooks. Unitm free districts 
may do so, but few have availed Ihemstdve.s of the privilege. Approximately two- 
thinls of tho children in attendance upon the K-hools of tho ?5tiite arc supplied with 
free textbooks. 

North Dakota.— V roe tiixt books arc fumishod in 3,679 ech(H)Is out of a tot*l of G,614 
in Iho State, rrai'tieally one-half of the children of tho St4ito are supplied with free 
textbooks. ^ 

Ohio . — Approximately 20 cities. havo free textbooks, eillu r in the grades or in the 
grades and high schools.^ Tho cnrolLmont in these* cities is about one-sixth of the 
total enrollment of tho State. 

South i)atoCa.— Approximately 5 per cent of the pupils of the Slate an: in ilistricts 
fuNUfihiug free textbooks. 

Has/anyfon.— Firflt>cla«s city districts furnisli free Uxtboofcs only on majority vote 
of the people; other districts in the discretion of tho school boards. There aro 1,437 
school districts with freo bopks, the total number of free books in use being nearly 
one and a half million. All ftdioola in Benton Tounty havo free books. Approxi- 
proximattdy 70 per cent of Iho child rtm enrolled in the State aro in free- textbook 
schools. 

" West Virginia.— Free Icxlbooks aro prov ided in 50 magisterial districU out of a 
total of 342. This means that approximattdy 20 per cent of tho chiMren ore in free- 
/ textbook districts. 

B^wconsin. — There aro 37 cities and approximately 2,836 other school districts pro- 
viding free textbooks. Tho total number of city districts in the State is 78 and other 
' (listricts approximately 7.000. Probably two-thirds of the children rare in free-text- 
.book districts. 
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To aummarize: The approximate percentage of the pupils enrolled 
to whom free textbooks were furnished Ls; Conijecticut, 85 per cent; 
Colorado, 60- per cent; Idaho, 75 per cent; Michigan, 20 per cent; 
Minnesota, 90 per cent; Missouri, 30 per cent; Montana, 57 per cent; 
Now York, 66 per cent; North Dakota, 50 per cent; Ohio, 1C per 
cent; South Dakota, 5 per cent; Washington, 70 per cent; West 
Virginia, 20 per cent; Wisconsin, 66 per cent. Tlie nunil)er in Iowa 
and Kansas is very small, and the Texas law has not been in opera- 
tion long enough to allow districts to come under its operation. 

In the 16. States where neither mandatory nor permissive law's 
, have hem passed, a considjn-able number of cities and other districts 
are furnishing books witho'ut any legal authorization. This does not 
refer to btwks for indigent children. In 9 of these 1C States, legal 
provision is made for free textbooks for such cliildren— Flori.la, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Now Mexico, South Carolina,’ 
Tennessee, and Virginia.* Tlie regulations in the diircrent States 
differ somewhat, but the principal features are the same. In 
Florida free books may bo supplied to any child not over 15 yciu-.', 
old “whoso father or mother is on roll of the county poor’’ and to 
other indigent children upon “cetpiLsUitpi* .made hy the teacher, 
accompanied by affidavit of not loss than ‘two reputable citizeiLs.’’ 
In Kentucky the county and city school superintendents ascertain 
the number of all textbooks needed for indigent children in common 
schools and report the mimber and amount of money needed to pur- 
chase them to the county judge, who shall approve for their payment 
from county funds. South Carolina permits school trustees to fur- 
nish books for poor children, but does not make it ohligutory. Not 
more than 5 per cent of the total school fund of any South Carolina 
school district may bo used for this purpose. 

Tablf 4. — TjQWS Tclating to free 


By whom pro- 
vidod. 


Btato board of edu- 
cation. 7>titrn>- 
ul^ on rettuL'd- 
tioiu of c.iimty 
superlmeiid^itv 
Slate board of etJu- 
catlon selects 
books and has 
them printed (Hid 
puhlWied by the 
Btate printintt of* 
fice. Distributed 
on i;enulsitfoa of 

, teachers. 

• 

•ComplWfrom a dW o«K*i>ol law, mad. bf W. R. Hcod aad A. 8. Ford .rth. Burttu ot Rducatlon. 


Aiinnui, 


OaJttomia. 


Mandatory ur nor- 
mLv-ive appiica- 
tion. 


Mandatory for all 
elementary 
schools. 


Mandatory fur 
day and oTenini; 
elementary 
schools. 


If perratwlvo, 
bow adopted. 


Territory 
w**b md- 
dornrtiy. 


.do.. 


Source of texV 
book fimd*). 


Stato umte school 

nuids. 


State school, 
book fund 
compoBodof 
State appro- 
priation and 
proceeds of 
sales of 
books. 
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Tablb 4,—Lawt rtlating toJrM Continued. 


StatsL 

Mantlslory or per* 
mlsHive appflcn* 
' tioii. 

If permUsIve, 
how aduptod. 

Terrilorv 
wbh uni- 
formity 

Colorado 

Permbalre for all 

Majority vote 

of school ilU- 
Irict . 

Majority vote 
of city or 
towiulitp. 

Local dis- 


tiisiricis for oil 
pU|>Ils. 

trict. 

(Ity or 
1 0 w u- 
shlp. 
State.. 


Mandatory for all 
pupils in Slate 
except in Wib 
minglon City, 





X 



DBtricl ofColum- 



Dfatrldof 
0 0 lum- 
* bin. 

fllAtA 

hia. (Seep. 16.) 
Idaho 

PermbnlTe for all 

Under regula- 
t i 0 n s of 
State l>oard 
ofoducatlon. 


pmdU In all dl»* 
ufttJ. 


lowu 

rermisslve for all 

Majority vote 
of school dis- 
trict. 

t-'^unt T or 
loctildis- 
t r lets, 
p. 

34.) 

R La. La 

Kansas . 

districts for all 
pupils, 

do 

Maine 

Mandatory for all 
public elemen- 
tary and second- 
ary .schools. 

Mah'Ifttory for all 
public elemen- 
tary and second- 
ly schools. 


1 

City or 
t 0 w.n- 
ship. 

CouiUy.... 

Maryland 



(' 

Massachusetts 

Mandatory for all 
public elemen- 
tary an - second- 
ary schools. 

PermKsive for all 
public schools. 

Permissive for all 


City or 
t 0 w n- 
shlp. 

lyocal dls- 
^trlcts. 

Local 

school 

districts. 

County.*.. 

State...... 

Local dis- 
tricts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Majority vote 
of school dis- 
trict. 

Missouri 

districts for ah 
pupils. 

do . 

Montana 

..,..do 

-do 

Nebraska 

Mandatory for all 
public elemen- 
iarr and seo- 
ODOory schools. 



• \ 


Sourc* of text* 
book riindn. 


By whom pro* 
vidod. 


.Dbtricl school 
funds. 

('ItT or tnwn- 
sldj) sclioot 
funds. 

District '.s por- 
tion of Blote 
funds ty fore 
d 1 s I r 1 htt- 
tkm to dl»* 
Ulete. 


Distrtclschool 
funds. 


.do. 


SpwliU dis- 
trict t«xt- 
lM>ok fund. 


Bohool dfs- 
trtot funds. 


Dity or town- 
ship sdiool 
funds, 

Slrtto school 
book funds 
apportioned 
to counties 
on tvasis of 
number of 
pupils en- 
rolled. 

City ur town- 
ship school 
funds. 

Special local 
district 
funds. 

District school 
funds. 

School district 
I n c Idental 
fund. 

School district 
funds. 

Local district 
school 
funds. 


1/Ocal school dis- 
trict lH>urds. 

City or township 
lx>ardi of educa- 
ll.Ml. 

State board adopts 
U>oks and maxes 
oontrocls with 
publishers. T^cal 
district trustees 
order Lhrouch 
Stats timstirer. 
Stale trca'^urer 
pays for all txmks 
out ol Stale school 
funds, detliictinx 
amount as paid 
from each dis- 
trict's ahare of 
fund^ before State 
funds are dl> 
trlhuled. 

Board of educalion. 


Slate board Is au- 
thorUeil to d^ 
termlitu bow and 
under what rcfiu- 
latiuits textlmoks 
r=lmU be adopted, 
and whether they 
sball be free, 
lyocal school dis- 
trict Iwartis. 


Slate school book 
commivskin has 
IkwVs prepared or 
purchases eopy- 
rbrhts and has tUl 
books prlnleil by 
State priming of- 
fice. Books sold 
at co.sl to locildls- 
trlcLs. See p.^9. 

City or towuship 
oommiltee.<i. 


County boards of 
education adopt 
textbooks and 
purchase . “by 
compeiitlTa Vbki- 
ding." ^ 


City or lownshfp 
school oommii- 
lees. 

Local school dis- 
trlcl boards. 

Do. " 


Do. 


Local school dia* 
trict trusbMs. 
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Table 4. — Lam relating to free I^f/6(wJE:^(’rtutinued. 


BtAte. 


Nevada. 


New lIuiupisMrr. 

New Jerypy 

N«r York 


Nortli I>akoU. .. 


Ohk). 


Fanrnyh-aJiia.. 
Rhode Island.. 
Bonlh Dakota. 


Teios 

Utah 

Vermont. 


UandAtory or ^r- 

mijtsive 

tlon. 


Rantlatory fbr en> 
tin* State (i>r all 
pujiiU. 


klaiitlHlnry for oil 
imtilic elemm- 
Ury atid ' w* 
onaary .schools. 

Uamlalory for all 
mil'llc elemen- 
tary and 
ary schools. 

IVrini,*;sl\e fr>r 
HChooh in rity 
nod in tmlon 
free (llstricts 
(see p. a >. 

rermls'.iveftjr any 
srhtxil district. 


PprmLssl^o fur all 
public scluxtLj. 


Mandatory for all 
public elemen- 
lary seconO- 
twy Kcboob. 
Mandatory for all 
ptihllo elemen- 
tary and sec- 
ondary schools. 
]*erml.S!tive ft>r any 
school district 


Washington . 


West Virginia. 

Wiaoonelu 

Wyoming 


Mandatory (at all 
all elementary 
public schools- 
Mandatctfy for < o- 
mentary schools, 
permiulve /or 
nigh schools. 
I^ermissive for all 
districts. 


rermisslve lu all 
public /ree 
schools. 

PermisslTe for all 
publioacbools. 

HandaU»7 for all 

E ubllo elomen* 
try and second- 
ary schools. 


U permtsdve, 
how adopted. 


Roard of edu- 
cation in 
cities and 
majority 
vote to iiiikui 
free district 

Ix)c:il schotd 
boards In 
iJielr dis- 
cretion or 
when peti- 
tioned liv 
two -thirds 
of ihe\uters 
of the dl.i- 
trill. 

Itcurdsof p bi- 
ention. 


Territory 
with tini- 

Souri'e of lext- 

By whom iiro* 

lonnity. 

Ntnk fund^. 

vldel. 

— 

- 



SUte 

Portion of tho 
county] 
school fund < 
belnn;,:lmt to ! 
eu-Ii (11^- ! 

Incl. 1 

lx}cal school dl>- 
trk', Inxirds fmin 
the State t\di>p- 
1 lum. 

City or 

rilv or town- I 

City or Ptwnship 

town- 

Khtn .M’lhud 

svhrtil rmnmlt- 

ship. 

1 fiUKlS, ' 

j 
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Other pro\^sions of free textbook legislation than those in Table IV 
arc given below: 

County Buporintemiouti* fiirni^h annually to tJio »tvn»lttry of the Siato 
Uuml of edm-aitoii liaia tif h»xtW)k« roqui nnl for each county. Tho Suto Injanl f\ir- 
niwiiOH tho lxM)k6!o the Huporintondont, certifying tlie coia to tho State auditor, >lio 
draus a warnuit on tho i^toto tre^afluror. Tho rminty auporintcmlonta diDtribute Ui6 
iMMtkH to tho hx'ul diHtrii't arlitHd l*ourdH, tho st luKtl U>artlH loaning thorn to tho pupila 
anti taking ri»ooij)t« thorofnr. 

I(.‘\tlh>okH roiiiatn projjorly of tlu^ Stuti* in the* i iitiitMly of district HoluKil l)oarda. 
Till 'i Is are hold roeihinsil.lo f<>r their oaro, luid when furnisIio«I a ikvoiul copy ar« 
roquirtnl to j>ay fur it. Pupila may, if iJicy doiro, juirrhae^* toxtUK^ka at coel. All 
I tMtkrt mu^'t 1 k» funiigattHi Indore Inung Contingent O’xponm'a incurrcHl in 

^upllI^ iiig tovtthxtkH are |);iid out of State wh'uol funda. 

( \thfornui.- Tlio State c(Uu>titntion pmvidw for fllrnh^hintr textlKKikh • under aueh 
cuiiditiuriH as the legiHlaiure ahall prose ri ! h». ‘ Tho lo^islature h;w pRtion bed that 
text lK»kH for cloinontary scluvda sliall bo printwl by tho State ami furnUhod free. 
Tho Hclioid cotlo requires ti'achora ur principals to make annual ro<|umitioiw for hooka 
to tlio State Huperintondont. notjuiritions mufd not exceiv.1 tho enrt)Hment in tho 
w lukdH. t'ity Huperiiitemioma h>r eitiee and t'oanty auperintemrentH for country 
disuietd :iro held r«viiHuiKilde for the care of tho State’ UtxtlHJoka. which in all caoco 
rciuaii) tho property of the StJtto. Stalt^ textitouks are fluhjix’t !'> exantinatiun by 
agents of tho State iKurtl. Ib^sk copies of toxilkHjk.'* are itirniklMMl to teachers ftw of 
charge. I’tuiUiigoiit oxpeiiw‘e incurro<l in supplying teMNk)k« are j^aid out (>f tlie 
St.ito K’li<k)HK)ok fund. 

( of-f/nn/o.— Ill tulditien to the peiiiuHtuve law umler Aciiich nclukd Ikiuids luuy fur- 
m^Hh free to\1a to all tk h.kd rhiUIren is anothe r law requiring them Ut BUjjply Ikk^h free 
ofi harge to jiupils upon tho n*<’eii>t of a written statement Ity teachers that parent*! are 
unable to j>ay for books. 

( ’on«rr/(Vu/. — An oloction to determine whether fro<! textIkH>kH ahidl W supplied or 
not in not be called upon a petition of iX) legal votora. l**rot> t.oxtlk>oka when furuished 
are loaned pii|)ilH Mil>jc*ct to rulos and ix*guIa1ionj! of tho city or V»wuKbip boards of 
edm ation. Scluxd authoritiOH nui.*'t purchuik^ Inioks for ])upila whose parents urs 
unahlo to luiy tlnun. Tho co.‘<t of sm h IkU'ke ik inchuled in tho im.ideuul expense 
aceomit. 

IhltiUurv - Sclukd coinmittci^e an* rc(|iiired tt> furnish fn*<i toxtlnxiks to all jnipils; 
iiH Imling colored i hildrcn. Stduxd auilioritieH niiiKt onler from the Iwok's adoi)ted by 
the State lH>ard. The State treasurer prepares blank order Uioks for the use of school ^ 
uutlioritiesw'hichcontainduplicatc order blank.sundaprinU'd listof tho books adopted 
by the State Iward, together witli tho net ooiitracl prices. Orders must bo-mode in 
du]>licatc; ono copy is sont to iho State treasurer and forwiu-dwi by liiiii to tho pulv 
lishern. The I woks lu-e sent dirc'Ct to the local <Iuiiricta. Upon notice of their receipt, ' 
the State treasurer pays for the Inxiks out of the State school fund, charging theamounta 
w) jiaid to the ^efqiective districts (*rderiug the same, the amount expended for lKM)ks 
Uung dtkl acted from the districi’s portuui of the State school fund before the fund is 
distributed. The clerk t»f every school di«trii*t is rosponsiblo for the care of the books. 
Hooks are returned at tho close of the school year to tho school trustees. The toachers 
are required to report quarterly upon their condition. Pupils may buy books from 
tile school authorities, and are required to replace those lost or destroyed. 

Iowa. The question of free textliooks sliall l>o submitted to tho electors of anyschool 
district at tlio annual school meeting, if a petition signed by one-third of the legal 
voters is hied witli the secretary of the school board 30 days prior to such meeting. 

School boards hold pupils resp«iiisiblo for loaned books, and may adopt rules and 
regulations fur the care and preservation of the some. Pupils may purchase IxKiks at 
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coat, dchool directora in tliair discretion may fumiah aclioolbooki to ind^tont chil- 
dren when they aro likoly to bo deprived of tho proper lx?nofila of school uiiloM so 
aided. 

— Sohool committoee make mios and rejfulations for tho diMhburion, prwer- 
vation and return of schooll>ook8. Parents and f^tiiirdiaiia nro held reej>on8ible. 1'lu*y 
may purchaso books for exclurivo uso of pupils. ScImwI commit ur<» forbidden to 
purchase secondhand books. ^ 

Maryland— Tho Stulo appropriates annually 1150,000 as a scboollvHtk fund Th's 
is distribute*! to the Viiritms otumties and to llm city of Hallinioro on tho basia of tho 
, total number of ohildron onrolltHl in scIuk)!^ Onuinty b;nirdsi>r tnlucation jUMvitIc ft*r 
issuing, sa/o-keopiug, care, and return of textlKNiks. Parents or pupils may purcha^^^ 
their own lxx)ks. Any surplus of the texlIxHik fun<! reinaiiiiu^ in u county eft or tl»o 
purchaso of tho necessary textljooks nmy be expendinl for llie purchas«> of iuhjm of the 
Stato of Marydaml and supplementnry rcatlin^ l>ooks 

Michigan. — liocal scht>ol boards may submit the question of fre<i toxtlKwks si imy 
annual or special meotinjt. When frtH» textlavkks are voI*h1, notice of micli w'tion 
must ho included in the annual report U» tho State sujHTiulondent. The di*<tri<*l 
boards contract with the publishers to furnish books at a price not prealer iliau tho ic l 
wholesale price. 

Textbooks romain tho property of the district and are loaned to the pupils !md*‘r 
wch regulations as *he board may ostabliali. Any j>erson may buy his or her lHK)ks 
from the district board. 

District school b 9 ards in thoir discretion may purchase at the ex}>en«e ttf the diHtriol 
textbooks for tho uso of childnm whoso parents are unahio t<> furnish t1\j*ni, \ 

ifinrwwfo.-- The question of free lextUxtks shall ho suhmiiunl on petition of live t-r 
more legal voteraof any wduxtl district at any annual or spt*rial me<*ting on duo notico. 
Free textbooks sluvll carry by ’ 'T'ajority vote. The sch<K>l diroctnHf have full cliar.^o 
of tho purchaso and caro of booki, so votctl. Sc!nx)l lK)iird« in thoir diHcrciion vuiy 
purchaso books for indigent pupils and pay for same out sclio*d fumlirf f ihcdifcrici.. 

J/wtouri. — A vote to authoriro scluxd l>oarde to purchiu*e and furnish free tcxllKH)I.s 
may be taken at any annual or sijocial erhofd meeting provided lo days* notico lias boon 
given. Such books must l>o paid for from the inrhlentnl funds. If euch funds are 
insufficient U) stipply all of the textbooks during the first year, boards aha!! supply us 
many grades ss jKieailde, beginning with tho lowixtl. They miiHi, hnwevor, furnish 
free books to all elementary gnuios within three years from Iho time free textUx)ks uro 
voted. ‘ Any school district fumialiing textbooks free of charge to all piipila in «t leitsl 
four grades shall receive a proportionate eiiaro of tho county foreign insurance U\x 
monies. 

Textbooks remain tho properly of tho districts and ore furnished pupils under ruUe 
and regulationa prescribed by tho school boards. 

MonUzna . — Tho question of froo textbooks is carried by a majority voto at any 
election of school-board members. A voto on this question is taken u^xm a )>etitifm 
of 100 legal voters in incorpo:aled cilice and towns and five legal voters in rural -srluHil 
districts. School boards by a two-thirds voto may includo supplementary books 
in free list. 

If tho school-district funds aro insufficient to furnish free textbooks, a special tax 
levy may be made by the county commisaionere on tho district within 30 days after 
adoption of free textbooks. 

Textbooks are loaned to pupils subject to rules and regulations as to care and cus- 
tody as the adiool board may prescribe. Pupils may purchase any of the textbooks 
honished at cost. 

JVs&msha.^All school districts are required to furnish free textbooks. If the gen- 
aral school fund is not sufficient, a special fund may be provided. District trustees 
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muHt ptirchAAO books from publiahera who- Kayo filed a bond with the Suto «u^r 
iuUMulont with a Hworn sUUMuon* relative to prit'o. 

Textbooks aro hold as the proporty of the district aad are loaned to pupils. Pupils 
are hold responsiblo for dama^ nr less. 

AVixitiii — Tho books remain the property of tho dwtrict and are InaiuHl U> pupils 
und(>r n'gTiIatJona of tho boards. Textbooks and snpploninnfary bo^dot nlay bo *>ld 
to pi)])ils for Parents ami ptjanl wns must p:^y full priot* for books h»st <»r de- 

stroyed iVak o'pies {^f all textl>ooks are fumialiod toachers, 

Srw Ibrf.— Kroo textb<H>ks may Ixufumisliod iti any city district and in any 
' union froo-school di>*lrict” by U»o schwl l>oard whenever a sjhh'juI tax for the pur- 
chiw«' of such Ixmks is voted by Uu* eloctore of Llio district. When suih a vote is taken, 
mdKHjl lK>ards are retjuired to purchast> l>ookrt within 90 days. Hooks are loaned 
under such n*^mlalions ivureming tJieir care amf presert-alion as the b»*ard may 
make '‘rnif.ii frtHVst-hool districts” are villaf^» districts or omsi>lidatod country 
districts with schrK>ta inaintaininK an academic ^|^artment or high school. 

.VortA Jjatoia. — Sch(x>l boards seUnrl and purrJiase lxK»ks from publishers who have 
filed t'opiea aad price lists with Um State auporii^Umdent. Tho ^to suj>eriiitendonl 
is.nMpijred to distribute the nanu« of publUhA»ii and prict> lis^Xiy schootr.ori!cials. 
IxH^I boanls have full au>' of free IxHtks. TextlxMiks may bo wld to puj^la 4t co«t. 

lihodf /ttond.- Textbooks are loaned to pupils free of charge, subject bi such rule* 
and regulations as U> care and custody as the schooM^mittee may }>rascrihe, 
pomoii oflicially connfW'ted with tho public acbools my act as agent for or 
cially interw^ied in Uio introduction of any textbook. 

Vrrmeni. —^School boards aro roquirenl U> provide free U^xtUniks fttr all elementary 
srh<«>ls and may, in their discretion, pnivido them for Jiigh m ht>ols. Roartls mako 
rules and repulations for tho care and custody of teAlKMiks pnrehaae<l and may (wll 
booths to iMirentrt or guardians at cost Hooks lust, detrtrt>yed, or damaged must be paid 
for by jmrentfl or pupils. No si'hool officii 1 .shall rocoxvo any gratuity or otlior favor 
for ptomoliug tho adoption of anyUixtbook. 

Wash^^gtOH — Boards of school directoni are required to funiiah free textbooks to 
bo loaned to )>upils when in their judgment tho beet inlerosts uf tho district will be 
sor ted thereby School boards, where t>ooks are supplied frtMj, prtweribe nilea and 
regnUtions n^rcing their I'are. Boards in first-class districts are required to furnish 
free textbooks le children of indigent partmts on written statement of city superin- 
tendent. (StHjpago 17.) , 

Best — Boards of tnlut'atiou in their diw'rotxou may funiisli free P5xtb'.x)lai 

t-o piijtils in frm) tudiools. Tho books arc purchased and kept in charge of tho stu-re- 
Uir>’ of tlio boanl. Tho (xvretary delivers books U) tlio teachers at the beginning of 
tlieH('hfHd term and takes receipt Uierxdor. Teacher8dmtributolx>oksand at tlieeud of 
tlxe term collect them and return Uxom to tho socrotary . Hooks dainagml or dostreyod 
must bo j^placed by \ao pupils. 

Ifyonun^. — Boards are authorized to contract witlj publishers for btntks, tiio pricos 
not Ui exceed prices fiaid for tho same books elsewhere in the United Siatcvi. Pub* 
lisliera must furnisli bond fp>m |2,000 U) $20,000 and sworn ))ri( e lists of books to Uic^ 
State HU peril) tend tint, who prints and distribuU^a tlie price lists to tlio school officers 
and furnishes a fonn of contract. 

Textlxxiks are held as property of districts and are loaned to pupils free of charge. 
PupUs aro tiold respoixsiblo for damage or loss of books. They may buy books at coat. 
Boards may designate some local dealer to Ixaixdle books at an increase in pric^ to 
cover cost of transportation and handling. No school officer shall be interested in 
the sale of school supplies in his district. 
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UNIFORMITT OF TEXTBOOKS- 

In some of the States dassed as ^'unifonn textbook '' States the 
adopted books must be used as basic texts in all public schools^ ele- 
mentaiy and secondary, and in all districts; in others, high schools 
aw permitted to select for themselves; and in others, city districts 
and special tax districts may adopt whatever books they may desire. 
State uniformity does not, therefore, necessarily mean ^at all books 
used in public schools in the State are the same in each subject. 

Laws for State uniformity have been enacted for many reasons. 
I^bably the roMon which has carried the greatest weight in causing 
i^e passage of legislation has been the question of cost. State 
uoptiqn of uniform books has been token as a means of regulating 
prices to prevent sales at exorbitant prices or at prices greater than 
the same books arc sold in other places. In this the plan on the whole 
has been successful. State adoptions arc made under regulations 
requiring contract prices with deposits of bonds to be forfeited in 
case of any violations of the terms of the contracts. It is undoubt- 
edly true that lower prices prevailed after State uniformity had been 
‘ estabUsbed and adoptions made. Textbook publishers could *»afford 
to make lower prices when all the schools in the State were required 
to use their bom|3, as the cost of selling was then made comparatively 
small. The high prices formerly paid were often the work of the 
local dealers rather than of the publishers. The legislation providing k 
State adoptions has in all cases set the price to be paid by the users 
^d has therefore prevented local dealers from overcharging. The 
CBtabliafament of State uniformity, for State adoptions in 24 States 
. has caused lower prices in other Stat^; in many instances legislation * 
has been passed prohibiting the sale of books in a State at prices 
higher ''than such books are sold for elsewhere under similar condi- 
tions." Prices for which books are sold in 23 of the 24 "uniformity" 
States are given in Table 5 . 
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The second reason for the adoption of State uniformity has been 
the desire .to secure for all districts qf the State equally good books. 
The State textbook commission when composed of persons ,of wide 
experience in education is more competent to select books than the 
average school board) State adoptions have driven a large number 
of unfit books out of use, including some books never satisfactory 
from a pedagogical standpoint and others satisfactory at some time 
but not conforming in content or arrangement to present idefls and 
not adaptable to present methods of teaching. 

Other advantages of State uniformity are the saving of expense 
for new books when families move from one district to another, and 
the comparative ease with which a State course of study can bo made 
and followed when the same texts are used throughout the State. 

On the other hand there are many disadvantages. State adop- 
tions put into the hands of a few in each State the awarding ,of 
contracts which determine whether or not any publisher may do 
business in the State. Each publisher, therefore, must use all 
l^itimate means to secure the adoption of his books, and the tempta- 
tions to use iUigitimate means are many. It is believed by many 
people that publishers resort frequently to bribery; it is xmdoubtedly 
true that bribery has played a part in some instances, but the number 
of instances 18 very much sm^er than is usually imagined. There 
are many other ways, however, in which influences may bo brought 
to bear on mombor&^of textbook boards which consciously or other- 
wise become factors in the selection of books. 

One of the principal objections to State adoptions is that adoptions 
must be for definite periods, in practice from 4 to 8 years. A book 
once adopted must remain the basic text for the entire period, 
regardless of better books that may become available or data in- 
cluded which inay become out of date, ' / - 

Another objection is that in many subjects books suitable for one 
locality are not suitable for another, on account of the character or 
employment of the people or on accoxmt of the character of the school. 




In the ,past most textbooks have been prepared by educators 
e^eged in city work and the books were made for city chihlren and 
city school conditions; such books often are not suitable books for 
a rural school. Books best suited for tl^ie nine-months school year 
of a city with graded schools usually are not the best for the six- 
months school year in a rural ungraded ono^achor school a dozen 
miles from the c^ty. Books best suited for % factory town with a 
la^e percentage Of .^erican bom children usually are not the |)ost 
.for the neighboring m i n i n g town with a large 'percentage of foreign 
bom. 

Many of these objections may be met in part by the selection of 
several texts on, each aubjeot by the State text book conunission, 
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alloiving the local authorities to choose from among the uumber" 
those best suited to local needs. This is done in aeveral States, as 
for example, in Ohio. ^ \ ' i 

In favor of local adoptions it may be said that there is a growing 
movement ou the part o' scliool trustees to allow the school super- 
intendent, whore professional educators are employed as superin- 
tendents, to select the texts for them. This is particularly true in 
several States with the county unit of administration and in most 
of the States with the township unit of school administration. ' For 
instance, a study made in -Massachusetts in 1900 by Mr, John T. 
Prince, agent of the State board of education, showed that in 233 
cities and towns from which information was obtained the superin-' 
tendonts had full power of selection in 92; joint power with the 
school board in 44; advisory power only in 85;-and no power whatever 
m the remaining 12. There are 283 cities and tow^ in the State. 

Since that time practically all cities and towns in Massachusetts 
have given the superintendent full choice. 

Many of the arguments for and against State adoptions are used " 
for or against county adoptions. Many educators, however, are 
advocating, as a happy medium between State uniformity and local 
district adoption, county or township adoptions, according to the 
unit of organization in the various States for administration purposes. 

The practice in the various States is summarized in the following 
pages; ^ 

STATE UNIFORMiry. 

Regulations for uniform textbooks for public schools are in force 
in 24 States; Alabama, Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida 
Gooi^ia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 

South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah' Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. In those States a State board selects the basic textbooks for 
the public schools. In 11 of those States this board is the State 
board of education; in^3 the State board of education or a part of the 
board together with additional appointed morabera; in 1 the State 
board of control of institutions of -highor learning; and in the 9 others 
Hpecial textbook boards. 

The 1 1 States in which the State boards of o'ducation select text- ’ 
hooka are Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

In (^rgia the State board of education is assisted by a ^‘gubcom- 
xmssion''. composed of teachers and superintendents appointed by 
the govenxor. This subcommisaion exaininos all textbooks submit- 
ted relative to their merits, taking no consideration of the prices. 

It reports to the State board its first, second, and third choice of 
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books on each subject. 'The State board makes the adoption, 
taking into consideration the report of the sabcomioisaion and the 
prices and quality of the books submitted. The subcommission 
has no vote; its function is purely advisory. 

In Idaho, in practice, the selection is made by a subcommittee of 
the Stato^ board of education consisting of 4 persons. The names 
of the 4 persons who from time to time constitute the membership 
of this subcoramittoo are not publicly announced. The State super- 
intendent notifies publishers when- adoptions arc to bo made and 
requesfs 4 samples of books on the subject to be adopted together 
with contracts and prices. The samples and contracts submitted 
by the publishers are turned over by the State superintendent to the 
subcommitteo of the Stato board and considered by them. The 
Bubcommitteo in this way is able to make adoptions wholly on the 
merits of the books submitted, uninfluenced by arguments presented 
by the publishers. . ' 

The 3 States in which the Stato board of education forms a part 
of the textbook board arc North Carolina, Nevada, and Tennessee.* 
The North Carolina board of education is assisted by a subcommission 
composed of teachers and superintendents appointed by the governor, 
with functions similar to those of the Georgia subcommission. Tho 
adoption, however, is made by the State board and the subcommission 
sitting together in executive session, tlie members of both bodies 
voting. In Nevada the textbook commission consists of the Stato 
board with the addition of 4 persons appointed by the governor. 
In Tennessee tho board is composed of 3 members of tho State 
board of education selected by tho governor, and tho governor and 
the State superintendent of public instruction. This textbook com- 
mission selects a subcommission of 5 teachers and superintendents 
who make an examination of all books submit ted and report on their 
merits irrespective of price. Tho members of the subcommission 
have no vote in tho final adoption. 

In Florida tho State board of control for the State institutions of 
higher learning is the textbook commission. This board is selected 
for the work rather than the State board of\ducation, because tho 
Stato board of education is a board composed of ox oflicio officers at 
the State capitol. In tho selection of texiibooks tho board is assisted 
by a subcommission of 9 members, including 4 county suncrintendonta 
and 5 teachers. Tho subcommission has powers and duties similar 
to thot» of the subcommission in Georgia, having no vote in the final 
s^oti^ of books. 

l&itrub tb« State •^rlptcadent, the president of the Btote anlTeralty, oiid the preeMent of the 
State agrkmUtint ooUege are ez-offlolo membere of both the State board of education and the State tticu 
book board. 
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In tho ot^or 9 States that have made State adoptions special 
textbook commissions are provided, Tho board is usually tho Stato 
superintendent and from 5 to 9 persons engaged in educational work, ’ 
appointed by tho governor. Few dofiiuto (jualifications are required 
in any of tho States for appointment to the various textbook com- 
missions, In several instonees tho law requires that teachers or 
superintendents bo appointed, , In Texas tho governor must make 
his selection of 9 from a list of 30 prepared by a oommitteo of 3 — tho . 
Stato superintendent, the president of the State University, and tho 
president of the College of Industrial Arts. The requirement that 
no member of the committee shall bo '^int<Tested in any publishing 
house” is quite general. Members ore usually paid from $4 to $6 
per day and expense^for the days actually oinployed, la 4 States 
the governor is a member. In 2 States the presidents of State 
institutions of higher learning and of State normal schools are ex • 
officio memhors. In 2 States neither the State superintendent nor 
any nioniber of the board of education is on tho textbook commis- 
sion or has any voice in tho adoption. These States are Montana 
and Oregon. The Montana Stato boatd is in practu'o the board of 
regents of tlio Stat<^ Univomity,*!!)© Stat-e Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, and the State Normal School and has ver}’ few functions 
ndhtive to tho public elementary and .secondary schools.^ In Oregon 
tho State board of education is an cx-officio l)oard made up of State 
offleers, the governor, secretary of state, and the State superintendent. 

Tlie tendency seems to be toward moiging- the State textbook 
commissions with the State boards of odueation wherever such 
boards arc composed of appointed members and not of membera 
serving in virtue of their election to some political position. In tho 
24 States with State unifonnity of textbooks, 23 have Stato boards 
of education j Alabtima has none. Six have ex officio boards com- 
posed of State oflicoi‘3 elected to political positions; 16 have boards 
composed^ of aiipointivo members or appointive members with ex 
officio members, distributed among tlie governor, the State superm-^ 
tendon t, presidents of State institutions, and other education officers. 

ITie relation betwei n the 2 boards is shown in tho table below. 

TIutc seems also to bo a tendency tow^ard the appointment of sub- 
coniinittccs of teachers .and superintendents to make preliminary 
examinations of books without reference to prices. 

It will bo noted that only 6 of the 15 States wuth mandatory free 
textbooks for all public elementary schools have Stato uniformity 
in textbooN, and that 2 of these 5 are States in which tho free text- 
books arc furnished by tho Stato, purchased from State funds, and 
remam the i>ropcrty of tho State; so that State uniformity ik 
practically necessary. 
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Tabvb t.^taiea grouped according to the compontion of the StSu bo<xrde of education 
arid State textbooks commissioTisi » 


Btalbe board ct •duoMIon oompooad of~ 


State textbook oommiesioii cooalsta of— . 


Non political ap- 
pomtmanta and 
txK>fnclo eduoa* 
tkm offleera. 

PolKIral offlc«ir8 
Barring ax-oifleio. 

■ > 

State board of edu* 
cation. 

State boaix^ oI edu- 
cation and addi- 
tional appointed 
members. 

_ » 

*SpocIally appoli;. 
ed board, 

1 

Arliona. 


Arltona. 

♦ ‘ 

Alainma.1 

O^iforala. 


Califoriiia. ' 



Dahwara. 


Delaware. 


' 

OaoTfcia, 
Idaho. , 

Florida. 

Ooorjtla, 

Idiiho, 

' 

Florida. 

UMlInim. 

XuRaa. 


Indiana, 


d 


Eantucky. 

Louiaiaiia. 


Kansas. 
Kentucky. ^ 

ICmtana. 
Nov Usxloa 
Kanda. 

Ulasiailppi. 

Kavr Mexico. . 

Merada, 

£1 LUl\^lppl. 

Montana, 

Oklahoma. 

North Carolina. 

Ok;lahoma. 

North Carolina. 


South Carolina. 
T«nnesMe. 

Oregon, 

South CaroliDa. 

Tennesaee. 

Ort^on. ^ 

Utah. 

Vlzzlnia. 

Taxaa. 

Virginia. 


Texas. 

Utah. * 

W«t VlTKinla. 


1 

West Virginia. ^ 


* No State board of eduoatlon. * ^ 

The method of procedure in tho adoption of textbooks in those 2*i 
States is very similar. The textbook commissions advertise for bid; 
and sample copies of books. Bidders are, as a rule, required to file 
bonds of from $200 to $5,000 with their bids as guarantees of good 
faith. When the contracts ?tre awarded the bonds are^returnod. In 
all States, after adoption, contracts with accepted publishers arc re- 
quired, together with bonds of from $10,000 to $50,000 os guarantees 
for the performance of the contracts. Usually the contracts require 
that the prices of all books L printed on the books, »and guarantees 
that all books shall bo sold at as low a price as in any otlior State. 
Tho exchange prices are often fixed and pro\ftibn#hro made in the , 
contracts for changing terms only by consent of the publishers and 
practically all members of4ho board. 

Adoptions are for various periods, ranging from four to eight years. 
In 13 States it is for five years, in 4 for six years. In only a minority 
of the States is any provision made for changing a book before tlio 
period of adoptitki is ended. even when the book proves on trial to be 
unsatisfaptory. 

DISTEIBUTION. 


Methods of distribution have been designated by law in som'S^f the 
uniform textbook States but not in others. In general it ma]^be said 
that publishers receiving contracts in j|ny State ore required to estab- 
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liah a State depository or county depositories. When a State deposi- 
tory is required, county selling agencies.as a rule must be established. 
In practice it is customary for all firms reoeiving contracts in a State 
to unite in establishing a cingle State depository v’’ich handles all 
the State-adopted books for all of the firms. Often ome already 
established business house is designated as a State dep'osil -^ry. Eaoh 
firm pays to the management of the depository a commissit n on sales, 
^e depository contract provides that the depository shall maintain 
“absolute neutrality” between publishers whose books it distributes. 

The formation of these depositories is purely a business arrange- 
ment for economy ui management and efiicienoy in distribution, 
since in but few instances are the sales in any State of any single firm 
groat enough to warrant the establishment of a separate depository 
to handle its business. In a few States where individual firms are 
dtjing an espwially large business independent depositories have boon 
ostabhahod; in Georgia, for instance, two firms maintain their own 
depositories apart from the general depository. 

The fact that publishers have united in establishing single State 
depositories has often boon cited as evidence of a “book trust.” 
Investigation, however, of the conduct of the depositories does not 
show any reason for a belief in the existence of. such a trust. 

Publishers distribute State-adopted books from State depositories 
in 21 of the 24 uniform textbook States: Alabama, Arizona, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, OUaLoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. As 
already noted, certain cities and towns in those States are not required 
to use the State-adopted books. The States bind the publishers by 
contracts protected by bonds guaranteed by surety companies to have 
their books constantly on sale at the depositories at the prices fixed 
by the State boards of education or the school-book commissions, and 
al.so in one or more places in every county of the States. Publishers 
are either expressly required, as in North Carolina, to “maintain one 
OT^ more joint State depositories at some convenient distributing 
point or points in the State,” or ore practically roquk-ed to do so, as 
in Alabama, where they must establL^ one pr more depositories sul>- 
ject to the approval of the State textbook commission. In some 
instances even the terms of discount, etc., are proscribed by the State 
board or by the com^sion, the depository, however, being required 
as stated, to maintain “absolute neutrality” between the publishers 
whose^ books it distributes. 

For the convenien<» of the merchants and the school children of 
those States the publishers have, when a central depository has not 
been designated by the State board of education or State textbook 
oomnussion, selected one or more merchants located at the most con- 

^ ’ 
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veuiont points of distribution, railroad facilities being considered, to 
act as their general distributing agents.. From these general de^wsi- 
tories the local agencies obtain all the Statc-ndopted books, thus 
saving time, trouble, aiid expense incident to ordering ^rom different 
.places in the State or from the many contracting, publishers. This 
arrangement is inanifestly in the intonvst of the selling agencies and 
the school children, allowing the agencies, as it d<>os, to secure all tho 
^adopted books at a central point in their own State and the chihlrtm 
to obtain their books at convenient places when they need' them. 
Publishers aro also required by tho majority of tho Stat<>s working 
under the Stato-adoption plan to mail postpaid or to ship by express 
or freight to any person ordering, if his order is accompanied by 
cash, a singlo copy or any number of copies of tho State books at 
State prices. A citizen has, therefore, tho option of ordering from 
tho central depository, the local dealer, or tho publisher. 

In order to insure tho. selling of books to school chQdrou at State 
prices, tho publishers nro sometimes required to stamp upon tho back 
covera of tho books which they furnish under their contracts both 
the retail and the exchange prices. It is made by law the duty of 
the county superintendent to report to the State superintendent of 
schools every raso known to him of overcharge on the part of a mer- 
chant selling or exchanging at a price higher than tho State contract 
pricor Both tho State authorities and the publishers have tried to 
work out a plan of soiling State adopted books so that the books may 
bo obtained easily and promptly by tlic local agents, so that school 
children may obtain the authorized books without delay when 
needed and so that books may bo always obtained at tho same place. 

The practices in the unifonn textbook States,, os’* reported mainly 
by tho State superintendents, are as follows: 

The 6rm of Loveman, Joseph <fe Ix)ob, Birminphnm, Ala., is the 
depository aj^roed upon by all publishers securing contracts. Tho Stale dejHjsilory 
must maintain at least three subdepoBitoriea in each county. Many more than tlio 
minim um number have been established. 

Arizona.~~K central depository is maintaiued at Phoenix, Tho II. H. McNeil Co. to 
handle all State" adopted textbooks. * 

California . — Books are printed and distributed from tho State printing plant. 

Delaware . — Local school authorities order books directly from tho publishers. There 
is no State depository. 

Florida . — The contract of tho State textbook commission with the publishers pro- 
vides that a State depository may bo required, but up to tlio present time the com- 
^'-misslon has not required one. Many of the books aro obtained through tho Southern 
School Book Depository at Atlanta, Ga. ; others nro obtained direct from tho'publish- 
ere. 

Georgia , — American Book Oe. and Ginn A Co. have each a depository in 
Atlanta;, the Southern School Book Depository is the State depository for all other 
publishers wh^ textbooks have been adopted in the State. In addition, there ore 
maintained froin one to three agencies with mercantile supply houses in each couuty. 
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Idaho. — Four State ilcpoeitories are deeign&tod by the State board in ita contraota 
with book componicfl. They are located at Boise, Coeur d'AIetio, Lewiston, and Poca- 
tello. 

Indiana . — Each county supermtenderitdewignatCH a dealer in Uie county as county 
depositor. This dealer is required to sell to all other dealers in the county at a 
discount oiMO per c^nt from the contract price. The law provides that when a town- 
ship Inistw or a school boonl requests to bo appointcsl as depository for his or iia 
Bclux)! corporation the county superintendent must moke the appointment. 

Kansas . — The publishers socurinf; contracts for fumishinpf school books arc roquiretl 
l^to CdUiblLdi a^enoicK in different parts of the Slate. Tlioy have united in establishing 
a State depository known as Uie Kansas Book To., Iocate<l at Topeka. 

Books for the Slate aro hnndlcsl by one house, the State Book Depository, 
Luiisvillc, Ky. 

• Louwiuna.— The State board of fnlucation requin*s publishers to select a central 
depository and that this dejKwitory shall eslablish in tl|e different counties a number 
of ibeal depositoricrt. The central depository is F. F. Ilansell A Bro., Now Orleans. 

Missi^ppi . — I nder tlic laws of Uio State textb(K»k compaJii<*s arc required to 
establUh one State de}> 0 (<itory through which all the hcKiks uschI in die State aro 
distribnieJ. Tlris deimsitorv’, under the superviHion of the department of education, 
establishea as many soiling agencies in each county as ma> seem neooesary. TTie 
StmtJiem School Book Depoedtory, Jackson, Miss., is the State depository. 

MonUim , — The \V. A. ^^oo^e Book ^ Stationery Co., Helena, is the general State 
depository fur the jmblihhoru of all t)ie texiboitks adopltnl by the State lextbcKik 
commission. , . . 

AVrudn. -Tlio firm of Reid, Wright Tu. at Reno ll;L■^ aetotl a« a general 

depository. Thider the new free tcxtbvKtk system, Ui cording to the State superinten- 
denl, a general depositorj or agenc y will be establisluMl. 

N(\v Mexico.— X centnjl depository, (’harlw Ih'eld (’o., Albuquerque, haa been 
maintained by puldiidierH of the textbooks adoptcnl by tJio State. State Supt. White ' 
suyB Uiat the method of distribution has jirovwl very satisfac tory and will undoubtedly 
he contimiod. 

jVortA Carolina.— \ ccritral State deposiUiry handle’^ tlje tcxtbrnikn adopted for tJie 
entire State, arranging ItKal deposit tries in each ('ounty. Alford Williams <t Co., of 
Rideigh, is the State depository. 

OlchihoTim . — The Oklalioma BcKtk'tot*., OkUdioma City, is tl>e State depository 
liandling all adopted textbooks for the Stale. 

Orr//o/i. — The State tcxtlxxik eommissioii enters into a cuntrai t witli the publidhers 
whereliy the latter agree to keep their textbtMiks for sale in cerUtiu designate<l towns 
of each county. Tho number varies from 2 to 27 in the various counties. Books ore 
distributed to the local dealers through one house in I'ortland, tlie J. K. Gill Co. 

South Carolina.— A general Slate depoeiUirj' has been eatabliahetl at Columbia, the 
R. L. Bryan Co., to handle all State adopted textbooks. This depository is required 
to operate at least Uireo Iw al dep(>sitorieH in ea< h county unlt'^s a smaller numboj is * 
auUiorizcd by the State board of etiuention. 

.Tennessee . — Tho law requires that the textbook commission shall designate a 
Jepoaitory in each of tlie threo grand divisions of tho State. Those three aro located 
at Jackson, Nashville, and Knoxville. Tho commission, however, has established 
four others— at Cookvdile, Clarkiurilli?, Memphis, and Chattanot^a— for greater coii- 
ypnienco in tlio distribution of books. Thoy have assigned a dofinith numter of 
counties to each depository. Tho number of counties supplied by^each is a*; follows: 
Jackson, 16; Nashville, 29; Knoxville, 28; Cook\'illc, C; Clarkffvillc, 4; Memphis, 6; 
Chattanooga, 7. In addition one to eight book dcnbirs in each county have been 
designated as local county depositories. 
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rdDOJ.— The Uw requiroa publishing compftoies receiving the contnct for toxtbooks 
to eatablish at least one general State depository. There are three established: the 
Southern School Book Depository, Texas School Book Depository, and Ginn A Co. 
all of Dallas. i 

fTitoA.— The Deseret News Book Store and the MacMillan Paper A Supply Co., 
Salt l>ake City, act as State depositories and furnish books to school boards at tlie 
-contract price made by book companies whose texts have been adopted. Their 
commission for the sale of books is made with the publishers. 

Kirj^’nw .—Textbooks are distributed through a central depository knowu as the 
Virginia Book Co., located at Richmond. 

\Ve$t Virgynia . — The law makes no specilic plan relative to distribution except U) 
specify that Uiere must bo at least throe dopoditoriosin each county. A single State 
dopoaitory has boon osUblislied by the publishers having tx)iitract8 for books in the 
Btate, the James A Law Co., of Clarksburg, as a central State dopoaitory from which 
books are obtained by the local dopoeitorios in each county. SUlo Supt. Shawkey 
states that the plan has worked very satisfactorily. 

(X)UNTT UNIFORMITY. 

County uniformity of tipxtbooka is found in six States; Arkansas, 

• Maryland, Missouri, South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin, and 
is permissive in Iowa upon majority vote of the county at any 
election. Fifty-three counties of 99 in the State have adopted it. 
The hoard selecting the hooka in Maryland and Wasliington Ls the 
county board /)f education; in the other four States special te.xtbook 
boards, composed in three cases of the county superintendent and a 
certain number of teachers, and in Wisconsin of five teachers elected 
at the annual convention of the district school boards of the county. 
Members of the boards are paid from $2 to $5 per day for time 
actually spent in this work. In Arkansas, Missouri, and Wasliington 
county textbook commissions niust make their selections from lists \ 
of books which, witli prices and samples, have been deposited with 
the State superintendent. Otherwise county boards in idl six States 
are free to select whatever books seem desirable. Contracts are made 
with publishers similar to those Aado in States with State adoptions. 
Books as a rule are adopted for five years. As Maryland furnishes 
all pupils with free textbooks, the county boards purchase tlie books. 
For the most part they are purchased from boolraellers in the State 
who annually bid on the list .of books needed for the ensuing year. 

successful bidders order direct from the publishers. In Wash- 
ington State distribution is m^ade through two general depositories, 
one at Seattle and one at Spokane, to which most publishers ship 
books and from which points the books are distributed as ordered 
by merchants,, booksellers, or school boards in the State. 
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OTHy-R 8TATF-8. 

Tho 18 States with neither State nor county uniformity incJiido 8 
in which tho unit of organization for administrativo purposes is the 
city and local school district, 0 m which it is the township, end 1, 
Ohio, in which in 1914 tho townsliip unit was choi^gcd to tho county 
unit. .No cliango, however, vraa inado in tho juanner of selecting 
texthoolis, so that in this Ohio remains with the Stales on Urn town- 
ship ])asis. In 10 of those IS States thoro is uniformity in ondi 
township, in tho other 8 eacli local district selects iU own booEs. 
In Michigan, ^rinnosota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyo- 
ming books are purchased fronva local dealer or from publishers, but 
only such books may bo used in school as ore published by firms 
who have deposited price list and samples with tho. State superin- 
tondents, and also filed boiuls of from S2,000 to $20,000 to wdl to 
purchasers in tho Stato books as good in quality as tile samples sul>- 
initted and at tho prices quotod. In Ohio and Iowa school boards 
purchase all books and except in free-book districts sell them to 
pupils at cost. 
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'Hie article following, on “History of tho *Stato Printing of Textbooks in CiJifomin,^ 
waa written by Supt. liyatt at the re<|ueHt of tho C'oinmif»ioner of Kducation to present 
the hiHtory of the SO years of eiTperienco in printing textbooks in California from the 
standpoint of the present State department of education. The article shows clearly 
that tho State superintendent believes thoroughly that tho plan is successful and that 
other States might well adopt the samo scheme. On the other hand, there are inany 
prominent educators and others in (^’alifomia oml elsewhere who uro strongly of the 
opinion that the plan is not a success, tliat tho cost of tho books produced w^hen the 
interest on tho investment and all overhead cbaigee aro included is greater than the 
publishers* net prices, and that in quality they aro “decidoilly inferior as to material 
and construction.”* Tho bureau has not made a “firslrhand ’* investigation, and 
therefore is not prepared to recommend the plan to other States as^a success. Mr. 
nyatt*8 article points out clearly the weaknesses of the plan, os operated in the post, 
which caused tho greatest dissatisfaction in the State and tho passage of legislation 
intended to eliminate tho <li68atisfaction. Whether or not tho present plan, which 
includes tho legislation of 191.3, w4ll j)rovc wholly siitisfactory remains for tho future 
to decide. It is certain Uiat any State, before following California’s lead in thig matter, 
should make a thorough study. The schoolbook investigating committeo of the 1914 
Georgia Legislature did so and reported in oppofution to its adoption in Georgia. 
Kansas did so and was well enough satisfied to <Iecido to try a similar sc heme. The 
article by Supt. Ross on tlio movement in Kansas was prepared also at tho special 
request of the commissioner of education. 

Those, are the only two States that have trietl j>riijting iheir own-public-echool 
textbooks. Tho Province of Ontario has done so for some years. Tho Massachusetts 
Legislature (1915) has instructed tho State lioard of education to make a study of the 
subject and report biU'k in 1916 on the advisability of its adoption in that State. 
Bills proposing State printing of textl>ook8 wore introduce<l into at least five State 
legislatures in tho 101.5 sosHions. None, however, wore passe<l. 



HISTORY OF THE STATE PRINTING OF TEXTBOOKS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Ry Edward Hyatt, Statt Sapennten<knt of Public In8iruc{ion. 

What is known os tho California textbook syt(tem began when the loghnlaturo of 
1883 submitted the Perry amendment to tho constitution, jirovidiiig for State 
publication of textbooks in tho follow ing words: 

Sectiok 7. The governor, superintendent of public instructiou, and the principals 
of the State normal schools shall constitute the State board of education and s^U 
compile or cause to be compiled and adopt a uniform series of textbooks for use in 
the commoh schools througfiout the State.A The State board may cause such text^ 
books when ad^ted to^ be printed and published by the superinteudenv of State 
printing at the State printing office, and when so printed and published to be dis- 
tributed and sold at the coat price of printing, publishing, and distributing the same. 
The textbooks so adopted shall continue in use not less than four years. 


1 For the principal argonwnts against State publiootJoa see the ariktes by A. E. Wlnship, editor of the 
Journal of Educ^km, end W. B. Fnlslfer, preetdent of D. C. Heath A .Co., referred to on p. G7 In the 
bibliography in this boUettn. . 
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Tlxis wa« adopted by the people by an almost unanimona vote in November, 1884, 
and waa followed by the necoflsary euabling logialation in 1886. By 1886 the State 
board had prepared and the State printer had published four books, by use of an 
appropriation of 1170,000, of which $20,000 waa for compiling and $150,000 for plant, 
mateiial, and labor. The feoUug of that time ia interesting to observe aa reported 
by W. T. Welcker, the superintendent of public instruction, in Ixia report to the gov- 
ernor in 1886: 

The opponcmts of this measure (the Perry amendment), although they were not 
aucceesful, were able and fiercely zealoua. It waa indeed a novel experiment aud a 
meat departure from all known methods. In (mpoaiUon it was urged t^t the State 
board of education would prove incompetent; that granting their anility to discharge 
their appropriate duties, tnis was a worlc of expertuun of a rare and special Und; that 
the premration of school textbooks was a trade in itself which required yearn of train- 
ing in that particular busLneee. * * * 

So much scandal has gathered about the supply of the public schools with text- 
books, so many charges of corruption alleged to Mve been done by the book houses 
among school officers, school boards, and legislatures, that many persons would be 
well sattshed with textbooks published under the scheme now under roneideration 
even were they somewhat inferior in anality and more expensive in cost than thoeo 
heretofore in use. But the cost of the nooks is one of the most gratifying things con- 
nected with th^ enterprise. The cost ai Sacramento, os determined by the State 
board of education of the boolcs' ndw famished, is as follows; 

Coii/ontia Stale booie tn 1S86. 


„ „ , , C.ont3. 

Speller and word analysis. . . . 20 

First reader, 128 pages 15 

Second reader, 2^ pages 30 

Third reader, 512 pages 40 


^ Two years later the legislature, upon .the advice and request of the State board of 
education, made another appropriation of $165,000; $15,000 fur compiling and $150,000 
for plant, materials, and labor, and authorized the publication of a number of addi- 
tional books. Other appropriations wore mAde for the State printing office from 
time to time in subsequent years, for machinery, buildings, etc., but it is not possible 
to divide the expense accurately between textl)ooks and other State printing. 

This gets ns fairly into the first period of the California textbook system, which 
may be called the period of Stale publxc/ition and local authorehip. It continued 
from 1883 to 1903, or 20 years. It was a time of contontion, strife, and abuse, very 
disquieting to those who were responsilile for the onterprbe. 

The newness of the scheme sho(’ke<l jicojilos’ minds and roused thoir antagonism. 
The mechanical difficulties to be overcome were innumerable. Some editions were 
badly bound. Some books were poorly written. Every teacher preferred to use 
some favorite textbooks. There were hundreds of book dealers in the State who 
were deprived of the prq^ts of rotailing books. The gr6at publishing bouses naturally 
opposed the whole idea of State publication. The leading educators almost uni- 
versally followed suit. Institutes, clubs, and associations condemneti it. No edu- 
cational gathering waa complete that did not take a fall out of the State textbooks. 
Undoubtedly, if it had not been planted deep in the constitution itself, State publi- 
cation would have gone by the board dttring this period. 

The close of the period found the State pnbluhing 14 textbooks, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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California StaU boohs in 190S. 


Naxda of t>ook. 


Revhed first rooder... 
Rerised second reader 
Revised third reader. . 
Revised fourth reader. 


Speller 

Primarj numl>«r loeuons 

Advanced arithmetic 

Lessona in language 

Revised Eulish fcrammar 

New United Statm hlstorj (grammar acho^) . 

Elementorj geograph j 

Advanced geography . . 

Physiology 

Civfl gov«mment ; 


Cost prloe 
at Sacra* 
men to. 


iai6 

.2S 

.41 

.S3 

.25 

.20 

.U 

.25 

.47 

.SI 

.50 

l.ftt 

.50 

.45 


These books yrore prepared under the general (Jirection of the State board of educa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it was quite impossible for the busy and overworked men 
who composed the board (the superintendent of public insthiction and the presidents 
of the State normal schools) to do the work of writing textbooks, so various plans were 
tried. W. L. Willis, a teacher and newspaper man of Sacramento, prepared Gie 
speller, which remained in use for 20 years. H. C. Kinne, a veteran teacher of 
San Francisco, offered a set of readers which were adapted to meet the ideas of the 
board. F. n! Clark, of the Ixw Angeles High School, was engaged to prepare ahistory. 
At least a dozen other teachers of the State were engaged in one way and another in 
the preparation of these earliest books. Among them were William Carey Jones, 
Frank Morton, Volney Rattan, George R. Kleeberger, Sarah P. Monk, Elizabeth Wil- 
son, Ruth Royce, and Cornelia Walker. 

At last the actual work was placed in the hands of an editor in chief, W. H. H. 
Raymond, with various expert assistants from time to time. Among these were Miss 
Anna Murphy, who is now Mrs. Edwin Markham, and Mrs. Mary W, George, who is 
now on the faculty of the San Jose State Normal School. This editorial board worked 
at the State capital in connection with the offico of the superintendent. 

During the 20-year period 4,000,0Q0 books were mado and sold to the people for 
a million and half of dollars. 

During the administration of Gov. H. II. Marldiam, while Thomas J. Kirk was super- 
intendent and Tiroy L. Ford attorney general, the law and tho constitution were very 
carefully scrutinized, and it was determined that although tho books themselves murt 
l)c manufactured at tho State printing ofBce, there was nothing in tho constitution that 
required local authorbhip, nothing to prevent jlhe State board from leasing or buying 
copyrights and plates of books already published for tho use of the State printer. • 

This construction was hailed as a godsend. Thus could the teachers of the State 
have the very Efest books extant, from the moat meritorious, successful, and popular 
authors, selected in the open markets of the world. Tho legislature of 1903 passed a 
new set of enabling laws, providing fgr tho following plan; 

A standing committee of tho State board of education, composed of the governor, 
tho superintendent, and a third member elected by the board, shall have direct charge 
of tho textbook business. This State textbook committee was given a secretary with a 
salary of $2,400^ which was regarded as a wild extravagance at the time. Under 
general direction of the hoard it should select books, lease plates, do all nocoasory 
editorial work, and report to the hoard. The books when printed should bo sold to the 
children at cost, as'hefore. A textbook appropriation of $20,000 was made for the use 
of the textbook committee. About half of this was still on hand when free textbooks 
were adopted. 

' r 
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Tht? new committee went to work enthu^iiuatically. It had difficulty at first in 
getting the publishers to lease tho plates of their eucccssful books. They were chary 
of thcBcheme. Inertia was to bo overcome. Tho first royalties v, -ere high, rai:giiig 
from one-fourth to one-thinl the list price of tho book. This was tho period of State 
publication and leaded copyrights. It lasted from 1003 to 1013. Tublic ch.inor some- 
what died down. Tho book ooinpanies were ameliorated. Tho teachers had the. 
aaiuo books as other people. The dealers had agceptetl the situation, 

The chief storm coiiter at this time was the cost of tlie books to the children, alleged 
to bo cuiweil by their fro<iuent change, although the law retpiiring no cliange in le«a 
than four years and no b(K>k contnvet for less than four years w:is strictly adhoriKl to. 
Sovoral of tho books stood nnohangtxi from a dozen to a score of years. However, it was 
foynd that when a book had been in use for four yoiu^ so many people wero fighting it 
that it nUKst needs bo changed. During tlio latter part of this period determined 
eh'orte were made to lower tho cost. The publishers very generally entered into com- 
petition and Iho royallies were re<iuced from about^O per oiuit to about 15 porcentof 
tho list price. No headway, however, could bo made in lowering the manufacturing 
cost. In general, the price to the children was somowhat below tho publishers’ ILst 
price for the sauio book, and the, book in most cases w^as specially adapted to California 
use by changes and supplements in the plates. The following table shows books, 
costs, royalties, and prices at the close of the poriml: ^ 

('ali/nrnia State tool's iri lUL'. 






PrtmPT.t 

First rotulor 

Bocond reader 

Third reader 

Fourth reader 

Fifth reader 

Bpeller— Book 1 

BpeUw-Book IT 

First iMolc inarltbmelic 

Advanced school orJlhinoiic. 

En^lsh lessons— Uook I 

English lessons - Book II 

Inuoduc lory history 

Brief school lUstory 

IntroductOTv geography 

Advanced geography 

Civics 

Writing— Book I 

Writing— Book II 

Writing— Book 111 

Writing-Book IV 

Writing-Book V 

rrimer of hygiene 


Cost of 
manu- 
fuclure. 

1 Tioyiilty. 

Cost 
price at 
K arm- 
men lo. 

ft). 172 

fO.(M8 

».22 

.152 

.on< 

.20 

. 1S75 

• . 0525 

.24 

.31 

.00 

.3? 

.3.1 

.09 

.43 

.33 

.09 

.42 

.1(*>5 

.025 

.19 

IfS 

.025 

.19 

.2075 

.0525 

, .2ti 

.:i2 

.00 

.41 

.20 

.OS 

.28 

.31 

.12 

.48 


.15 

.45 

.%2 

. 15 

.07 

.Ai 

.09 

.53 

.5H 

.15 

.Ti 

. .175' 

.125 

.60 


.01 

.00 

.05 

.01 

.06 

.or> 

.01 

.06 

.05 

.01 

.06 

.1)5 

.01 

.06 

.17 

.00 

.23 


Tlio State printer and Ui© State board of education in fixing prices all these years 
had added to the actual cost a small percentage to build up a fund to repay tho State 
its original outlay for tho printing plant. At the end of the period this accumulated 
school-book fund amounted to about f 200,000; It waa then added to tho appropria- 
Uona for free books, and expended for that purpose. 

The plan followed for adopting books and getting them to the children during this 
period was as folio we:' 

The text^k committee had direct charge of all the textbook affairs under direc- 
tion of the board, tho contract ftir the platos of a textbocjk is about to expire, 

tins committee invites bids from publishing houses for suitable bcxjks, renewing or 
substituting the contract. 


> This pUn I,?, of course, no longer in operation. 
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ilalf a dozen or more export teachers of the State are desip^nated a« readers, and 
paid about $26 each to make a detailed study of all books offered in a given branch. 
The State board nieela and couHidors tho various books, giving opportuhity for the 
agents of tho books to present argumenla, hearing tho reports of tho readi^rs, and ad- 
mitting any other testimony or opinion that may bo ofcred. Then it chooses the 
l^k by ballot tmd instructs tho textb<x>k committee to make contract accordingly. 
Tho complete plates in duplicate ore furnished to tho State printer by tho publi^- 
gratis, all changes desired by tho committee being inconiorated. 

The books aro then manufactured in tho State printing office and sold by tho super- 
intendent of public instruction to the dealers and school officers of the State. The 
publiahers oro paid quarterly fn»m tho pn>coeds of the sales, so much rojTiIty for each 
book sold. The prices are fixed by tho State board of (nlucation annually upon the 
cost reports of the State printer * * * 

Before a dealer can buy books fr<»m tho State office he must sign an affidavit by 
whicli he agrees that he will not stdl the b(H)ks at a price hi^^her tlnm that fixed by tho 
education, and alfO that ho will not sell tlio lx>oks to purchasers outr 
side the State. Upou signiug it, tlio dealer must forward it to his county superin- 
tondcut of schools, who, in turn must imlorw' it and forward it to the State office. 

Tho third and last period may be called the lime of Sta^ publicationr Icascdcopt/- 
ri<jht3, and free diHributxon. It extends frorp 1913 to tho present time. 

Tho l(^islaturo of 1911 submitted to the people a constitutional amendment known 
as tho Slianahan amendment, which came to vote in November, 1912, and despite 
tlie customary oppositiou was carried by a great majorityi It read as follows: 

Section 7. The legislature shall provide for the appointment or election of a^tate 
board of eduedtion, and said txraird shall provide^, compile, or cause to bo ci>mpil^ 
and adopt a uniform sories of textbooks for use in the day and evening elementary 
BcluKils Ihmughout the State. The Slate board may cause such tex 'books, when 
adopted to bo printed and iniblihlied by the superintendout of State in*inting at tho 
Stale printing office, and wherever and however such textbooks ma*y be printed and 
pubiitUied they shall bo furnished and distributed by tho State free of cost or any 
charge whatever to all children attending the day and evening cIcmonUuy schools of 
tho State under such conditums «s tho legislature aliall pr<‘scribe. The textboola so 
.adopted shall cohthnio in use not less than four years without any change or altera- 
tion whatsoever which will mpiire or necessitate the furnishing of new books to such 
pupils. 

It Was tho intfintion and ox]>ectation of all who had to do with this amendment tluit 
, it would not go into offoct until tho beginning of a now fiscal year and after pro;>er 
OTiabling legulation had been effected . AUomoy-genoral WobT) , however, after taking 
some time for deliberation and investigation, rendered an official opinion stating^ 

n ) That tlio old State hoard of education and the textbook committee are abulislied 
and there ran not be a new plan until it is created by legi -hitivo lu tion. 

(2) That the free toxtlKK>ks should bo furnished the schools at once, without wiiiting 
for enabling loginlation or anytliing ohio. 

(3) That all of the functions of tlio State educational system devolved upon the 
superintendent of .public instnietiou, as tho educational representative of tho people. 

Thus the siqierintondeut faced an extensive, complex, and difficult task, to furnish 
free textbooks by hundreilM of thousands to Uio impatient schools and children of a 
grout State) to do it without fumlu, without ^rwodout, without previous plan, and at 
once. Tho State printer put his great plant to work day and night at fullest capacity. 
The legislature made some oinorgoncy ajqirojiriations. A scheme of distribution was 
devised that worked well and that has never been changed in pruiciple since. The 
hooks wont out iu carload lota and reached every nook and corner of the State, in 
every dewrt and mountain and plain, from Oregon to Mexico. The teachers of the 
State were helpful and patient, making their first demands os light as possible, and 
when necessary doing without the hooks that were slow in making. 

The new State hoard of education wa« organi/iod in tho fall oi 1913. It was a lay 
tmard of seven memhem, appointed by Ahe governor and generously furnished with 
appropriations for romunerution, expenses, oquipmont, and all Uio expert assistants 
and office helpers that it desires. Up to tho present time it has made no ghanges in 
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textbook* or in manner of handUngtham, but it u admirably adapted forinvertigating 
1^ wiMly Aoomng books through it* export* in future and for handhng the commer- 
^1 and industrial prohleips that come up in connection with their production die- 
tnbution, and use. 

following table shown the books manufactured at the present time, July, 191, *>, 
^th thejJTjiost and eelling price to those who buy. Private schoola like to buy tho 
State books. A very few parents buy so that thair children can have duplic ate b.H.kH 
at homeorsothat they can use individual books. Sometimes children buy to replace 
those they have themselves lost or destroyed. 

CaU/ornia State booh tn I9JS. 


Nftinrt of tKX>k. 


Primer 

Firal reader. . . 
Booond reader. 
Third reader . . , 
Foorth reader. 
Fifth reader. 


Speller —One. 


Speller— Two 

Fkat erlUuDetlo 

Advanoed arlUimeUo . . 

New KogllahAssons — One. . 
New BuxUah lessons — Two. 

Introdtictory blstorr 

Brief history 

Introductory geography 

Advanoed geography 

Writing booJr-^iM. 

Writing book— Tvro 

Writing book— Three 

Writing book-Four 

Writing book-FiTO 


Cost price 
at Biicm- 
mento. 


to. lA 

. '. 15 
.11 

.14 
. 14 
. lA 

.Zt 

.36 

.31 

.n 

.33 
.M 
. IH 
.31 

AH 

.04 

.04 

.04 


' iiho\e pricoh are very much lower than tlioso of the regular 

publishers. A comparison is not quite fair, however, in that sumo of tho overhead' 
ex^nse, as the salaries of some managers and editors, tho coat of exploiting, thoiulerost 
^d depreciation of plant, the loesos by uosuccesaful books, is not included in reckon 
ing tee above coats. We .believe, however, that the State is gotUng its serv ice of 
textboo^ at a saving of at least 26 per cent, everything cohffldorod, over what it would 
coat if given to private publishers in the regular way. 

Certainly the State would not recede from or give up its textbook system under 
any circumstances. . It is running more smoothly, giving more geneml satisfaction 
and mating with leas opposition than over before in its history. It is alleged by 
wme that ^ books are not so well bound as thbee of private publishers. We find 
however, that they last as long In actual use as any books. 

The preMht method of adopting, maldng, and distributing textbooks may be briefly 
Sketched thus; ^ 

m proUmii^ investigation of the textbooks offered to the State board of edu- 
cation by publlAeis and authors for adoption is made by the three commimioners of 
^ucatoon and Ae superintendent of public instruction. They qiend some months 
in the study and are free to consult and to employ expert teachera actually at work in 
tte school* Of the Stete upon any phase of the examination in which they need help 
^y, *ey to the b^. The board gives audience to the repreientativM 

them, listens to briefs, recommendations, and all 
otto testtony offlbred . It listens to the reports of the commimioners and the expert 
wnd«». At the board makes choibe and contracts for the use the succeeeful 
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plAlM for four or ei^t yem at a oertaiu royalty for each book distributed, stipulatiiig 
any additions, changes, or OalifcMnia supplements that may be deairo<^at the expense 
of the publishere. The publisher furniahos the completed plates in duplicate to the 
State printer, who pxints the books iu 25,000 editions and turns them over to the 
warohouae. 

At the end of each year the teacher or principal souda in a requisition for the addi- 
tional books needed for the next year, accorapanioil by a list of the book:* already on 
band. In roeponso the books are sent out to tho school clerks by the suporinteudent 
of public instruction, with parcel -post, express, or freight rates prepaid by the 6ute. 
Some shipments consist of half a doxen books by mail to a remote school on a moun- 
tain top; others are whole carloads to some city in the valley or on the sea. Later 
supplemental requisitions are filled when nocessary. The neceesity and the reason- 
ablouoss of the demands are voriJiod by requiring all the requisitioDs to be approved 
and signed by the clerk of tho school and tho county superintendent. 

AVhen tlm clerk receives Uie books for his school he turns them over to the teacher, 
principal, or superintendent, who in turn distributes* them to the childrpn, keeps a 
rec'ord of Ihem, and is responsiblo for their care and prosorvatioh. At the end of the 
term tho books arc collected, repaired, re-covered, fumigated, and ready for redistri- 
bution at tho opening of Uie new term. 

The cost for tlio tho first two and ono-half years, including the original stocking up 
of the schools, was roughly half a million dollars. There are about 400,000 children 
in Ihe scliobls, so tho loul cost p<*r child per year is approjiriately 60 cents. This 
includes the expense of distribution, but does not include such additional or supple- 
mentary books t\s are purchas'd by ilio Itx'al schools. The law forbids requiring pu- 
pils to buy any btK)ks whatever. 

Tho question of royalty is an interesting one for the future. Tho royalty at present 
is about 15 per cent of the list price of tlje btwks or about 50 per cent of tho cost of 
manufacture. Since the beginning of the pla;i for leasing copyrights the State has 
expended f530,756.1l for royalties, or something leas than $50,000 per year. To the 
ordinary man it seems os if this great sum could be saved iu future if the books were 
written by our own ('alifornia teachers, llowever, there are two aides' to the matter. 
As a matter of c'old fact, the books in the past cost quite as much under the local author- 
ship plan as they have since. It is possible tliat we ct)uld do it better now, however. 
Tho local authors have to be paid in one way or another; and the editorial work, the 
mechanical work of preparing tho books for puWibaliop, add to the coet. Theroy-* 
ally represents the author’s compensatitm, the expense of preparing the plates, the 
cost of exploiting tho book into n wclbknown and popular one that California would 
accept, tho loss by unsuccessful books, and tho publLriiers: pen^entage of profit. There 
is room foi* argument as to whether or not the payment of royalty is the choapost and 
b^t way to try out multitudes of textbooks in order to get the succeaeful and workable 
ones. Probably the future will see a course somewhere between the two extremes. 
Some books lend tliomselvos well to local preparation and others do not. It is well 
to leave tho matter iu an elastic form, ready to adapt to future ittoa, for the futtue 
wiU bring changes no fewer than those of the past. 


STATE PUBLICATION OF TBXTBOOKS IN KANSAS. 

By W. D. Rose, 8iaU Superintmdmt qf Public Irutruction, 

From the oiganixation of the State school system up to 1897, Kansas school boards 
in rural districts as well as in cities had the pow^ to select the books used in iHoir 
schools, except that m 1885 a law was enacted providing for optional county uniform- 
ity. This la^ was, howerver, taken advantage of by very few ooontiias. In 1897, 
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•wing to A popular fooling Out scbrwl books woro costing moro th^n Uwjy should, as 
well u on account of tho frequent changes that look plaro and Iho objocUona'blo 
methods of some of the book companioe in bringing thorn about and eecuring adopt ions, 
a law providing for Siato tiniformily of common -echoul textbooks and fixing a maxi^ 
- mum price was passed. , In lii99 the law was oxUmded to t'ovor htgb’School texts. 

This legislalion romaiuod in forco until 1913. Hut it wus always subject to moro 
or criticism. Tho complaints came from many who boliovod that the priixw were 
so low that the lKx>k coinpaui<« could not or a*ouKl not submit ihoir best l>ooks, and 
from others who fell that oven the host liooks submittKl were Boinctimos not solocted. 
The fust fooling was well fonndoil, hut tho second, ox<?opl in a few t-asw, much hw «>. 

The result of constant diiwitisfart ion ami agitation, however, was the paifixige, in 
1913, of a law making an appropriation of $160,000 for ailditionnl room and (.’^iiipmciit 
for iho State printing plant, ami providing for the State publit'uiion of toxtliooks. 

The only oontmeta uppn common-school books that luivo expired, sime the enact- 
ment of tho law were those on tho primer, Kansas histor>'. and ogri culture. And llie.-^o 
books havo now been publiuhod by Uio State. 

The primer was W'ritteii by a Kun^V! primary teacher and ilhiKimied by a Xew Vork 
artist at a toui cost to llie State of $4,600 for perpetual Ktimcw rights-$2.000 for the 
manusi'ripts and $2,500 for illustrating, iuoiudiiig plates. Tho author of the Kan/as 
history was a Kansas county superintendent who received $3,500 for a hvo-year copy- 
right privilege on the manuscript, including illustrations, hr.t not jilates. Tho agri- 
culture was prepared various members of tho Kansvs Sinto Agric ultural College 
without coot to the State except for tho expense of set'uring pictun^s— a (o(aI of wuno 
$ 200 . 

lu addition to these Uwk.s a volume of Knglit^h clarttsiiu f<jr the w^venth gnule .and 
another for tho eighth grade have been published. Thi>sc l>ooks wero made up mostly 
of uncopynght material, with a few selections upon which cx)pyright privilege was 
purchased, at a total cost of $500, including o^litoriai work. 

The primer contains 144 pages and retails for 14 cents. 

The Kansas history contains 260 pages and retails for 25 cents, . 

The agriculture contains 473 pag(» and retails for 35 cents.;« 

Each volume of classics, contains 384 pages and retails for 20 cents. 

For carrying on (ho work of State publication tho hw created tho State school-book 
oommiseion, consisting of tho State superintendent of public instruction, tho proeidont 
of the State normal school, the proeidoni of tho State agricultural college, tho State 
printer, the president of the State board of agriculture, aud two other porwns to bo 
appointed by the governor. 

The 1913 act provided that: , 

Section 3. The school-book commission ahull, as soon as practfcable, adoptf 
writer select, ^mpilo, or cause to be written, or compiled, or purenase copyrights for 
aoompleteseriesot school textbooksforuse in tho pubhcschools in the State of Kansas, 
or may contract for the ri^t to publish any or all of such books on the payment of an 
agro^ royalty therefor. ' The said series of school textbooks shall consist of ono spell- 
book; one primer; one each, first, eecond, third, fourth, and fifth reader; one 
each, elementary, intermediate, and advanced wriUen arithmetic; one oral arithmetic: 
too ^n, elementary and advanced geography; oho each, elementary and advanced 
Englito grammar; one each, elementi^ ana advanced pbysidlogy and hygiene; 
On© history of the United States; one history of tho State of Kansas; one civil govern- 
ment tod Constitution of the United States, and of the Slate of Kansas; ono oleinents 
of agriculture and stock raising; one system of penmanship; textbooks containing 
ooUection of nusterpieces of American and Englisa literature, one each, for ihe fifth, 
sUth, mvtoUi, tod eighth grades, tod such other textbooks as, in the judgment of thd 
school-book commissmn, may be desiiablo to publish or procure for use in tho public 
schools of the SUte. 

Sectiok 4. The State school-book commission shall have tho power, and is hereby 
authori^ to have written or compiled, or to purchase the eeveral textbooks, and' 
to be used in the public schools, and shall fix the remuner^on of authors 
and oompilers, and compextsatioa for other neceesary services in the preparation and 
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publication of «ud books. Paid State school-book commiasioD nhal! also have the poww 
to procure oopjrighta for the Stale of Kansas of any school textbook, manuscript- 
or subject matter thereof, authorized by the provisions of this act, and to contract 
with authors and publishers upon a royalty basis, u^n an exclusive right to publish 
^ and use in llie State of Kansas any school textbooa written or publisned by them. 
The Suto school-book commiarion shall furnish to the State printer copy and deaini 
for ail diaar&ms and ill ustrai ions to be used in any s^'hool textbook publish^ by tM 
Sino under the provisions of this act. 

SECTION 5, The printing of all texllxx>ks publishcvl by the State, and provided for 
\ I in section 3 of this act, and all mechanical work connected therewith, shall bo doD0 

by and under the supervision of the State printer, at the Slauj printing plant. 

It will l>o observed that in the sections quoted alx>ve high-school l>ookB wore not 
epot'ifically mentioned, and since only such parts of the 1^197 -1899 textbook law were 
repealed as were in conflict with that of! 91 3. it followetl that if high-school texts were 
adopted instead of published, it could bo only under the maximum price reetrictioDa 
of the c;ir!ior act. 

On this account and for other reasons the legislature of 1915 amended socUod 3 of 
the 1913 act, as quoted above, to read os follows: 

The said State school boox commiiwiijn shall, asaoon as, and when practicable, print, 
publish, or provide for tlio publication of a complete series of school texf books, as 
hereinaftex raentionod, for Uf»e in the public schools, including the high>chools, in 
the State of Kansas. Also they slial] provide, by adoption, under the revisions of 
the law, for such books of the heiV'inafter-montionod stories as th6y 6nd it. inqxiftuble 
or iuipra<'ti('ablo to print or publisli. They may also write, select, (\>mpile, or cause 
to bo written or compib'd, or purchase the t'op>Tighl or contract the right to pub- 
: lish all such books by the payment of an royalty therefor. The said series of 

school textb(x)ke shall consist of one spelling book, one primer, one each first, so<x)nd 
third, fourth, and fifth reader; one each, eleraenUr>' and advanced arithmetic; one 
j each, elementary and advanctKi geograjdiv ; one ea< h* elonientar>' and ad vanewi gram- 

niar; one eaj h, elementim' and advanced phvsiologv' and hvpione; a primaiy and an 
advanced history of the United States; a hisiorv of the State of Kansas; one civil 
government of the Uni^ ^atea and of the ^tate of Kansas; one elements ot 
^iculiuro and stock raising; one system of penmanship; a graded system of draw-* 

I ing books; textbooks con tailing collections of master]>iecoa of American and English 

literature, for the fifth, sixth^ seventh, and cightli grades; algebra (elementary and 
advanced); geometry (including both piano and «>lid); Latin grammar; I^aUn exer- 
cises; Cee^; t icero; Virml; English composition; English history; English literature; 
ancient history; medieval and modern history; rhetoric; botany', cheinisUy; ztxihigy; 
word analysis: geplog>'; physii'al geography ; complete texts iii German and French 
(including exercises, grammar, readers, and classics); desc riptive astronomv; and a 
bookkeeping text. Such books to-be eoual in subject-matter, material, binding, and 
mechanical execution and approximately in size to the books named in sections 7318 
and 7833 of the general statutes of Kam^ of 1900. The mid Suite school book I'om- 
mission may adopt, print, or publish, as in their opinion may bo desirable or pracU- 
cablo, other textbooKs in addition to the books enumerated above and may approve 
textbooks in subjects not enumeratod above for special courses, to meet the needs and 
, I requirements of the courses of study prescribed for use in the public schools, including 

the high schools of the State; provided, tliat the State school book eommissioD ehali 
have authority to so vary the pMcriod of adoption for high school classics as to meet the 
' college entrance refjuireraents: Provided furi hr. That the State school book commis- 
sion sliall not contract with any person, com 7 >any, or corporation for any of the books 
provided for in this act at a price in excess of the lowest price at which such book or 
books ate sold for use in any other State, county, city, or dkstrict. The distribution 
» of all textbooks adopted Under the provisions of this ijction shall be according to the 
provisions of section 7820 of tho ^neral statutes of Kansas of 1909 except as relates 
to the 15 per cent commission, allowc<l in this act: And /irotficfcdf further^ That any 
person, persons, compimy, or corporation wlio sliall conci^t to furnish textbooks 
adopted under the provisions of s^tlon 1 of this act sliaU take up any textbooks pr^ 
viouriy in uw and di^laced by said adoption which may bo offer^ to the contracting 
publishers dr their agents wiUun one year after the beginning of said contract om 
' shall allow for such di^laced b6oks in exchange for new books In the same branch an 
amount not less than the highest amount allowed on the lowest price in any other 
i State, county, city, or “district, and which said amount shall be specifically sot out in 
each bid. Said exchanged books to be retuniod to the publiwers or tneir agents 
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vit^ one year after the beginning of said contract according to their direction and 
ai dxpanae of the said contzacti&g publuhecs. 

Under this pnpvision the State school book commission has just completed the adop- 
tkm or appiovJ of a complete list of high-echool texts for the five-year period begin- 
ning May 1, 1W6. the prices at which these books are to be furnished to dealers by 
the various publiahom are uniformly 75 per cent of the pubKehers’ list price f. o. b. 
Chicago, with the privilege on the part of the State of immediate publication of the 
gemnetry from plates furnished by its publisher at a royalty of 28 per cent on the list 
price, and a similar privilege as to the composition and rhetoric, physics, and Latin 
^oee compoati(m at the end of three years. It is, therefore, the plan of the State 
to print at once geometries for the use of pupils beginning next September. 

In addition to those previously mentioned as having already been pubUshed, the 
commission is planning to publish as rapidly as possible a complete series of common- 
school books, existing adoptions upon all which expire within the next two years. 

Owing to the linaited appropriation of $100,000 available for publication purposes, 
however, it will probably bo impossible to provide for the printing of more than half 
the Ust within that time. 
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